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Starr King School 


THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY” 


This young Hungarian DP family whose 
neestors have been Unitarians for more than 300 
ears, found refuge from both the Nazi and the Soviet 
yranny in America through Unitarian aid. (See page 6) 
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Books and Ideas 
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A vital book for religious liberals: 
“Thoughtful, critical, humane” 


THE USES OF THE PAST: Profiles of 
Former Societies. By Herbert J. Mul- 
ler. Oxford University Press. $5.50 


Adverse as I am to generalizations, I can- 
not resist maintaining that Dr. Muller’s 
book is one which every liberal should read 
and digest not only to strengthen his faith 
in the basic tenets of liberalism but also to 
give a richer and more meaningful histori- 
cal understanding of its growth and 
importance. For Dr. Muller begins and ends 
his study with unequivocal insistence on the 
necessity of free thought and action within 
society if it is to survive. I have seldom 
read a book that is so thoughtful and bal- 
anced, so critical and yet so humane in its 
judgments. 

It is Dr. Muller’s thesis that history, con- 
trary to Spengler, Toynbee, Marx, et al, has 
no one single meaning, no simple wholesome 
moral. For it is filled with profound incon- 
gruities and paradoxes. Nor can historians 
ever attain the impersonal exactitude to 
which they must always aspire in the writing 
of history. Above all else, history reveals 
that there are no universal truths, no eternal 
verities, no Absolute. 

But even though history cannot say the 
last word about man’s pilgrimage on earth, 
it can still say a great deal. Thus while his- 
tory has no meaning in the sense of a clear 
pattern or determinate plot, it is not mean- 
ingless or pointless since man is free to give 
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it various possible meanings. For history is 
made by men’s beliefs about what has hap- 
pened, what is happening, and what should 
happen. 

It is these possible meanings which men 
can give to history that the author is con- 
cerned about as he reveals the profiles of 
former societies—of Israel, of Greece and 
Rome, of the growing Christian Church, of 
the Middle Ages and the Enlightenment, of 
Russia past and present, and of the nations 
of the East. In the course of his discussion, 
he brings out both the good and the bad, 
both the successes and the failures. He re- 
veals the necessity but insufficiency of ma- 
terial wealth and power, showing what 
happens when these means to the higher 
values of mind and spirit become an end 
in themselves. His penetrating analysis of 
the difficult relationship between individual 
and society is especially pertinent to our 
own time and place. 

In all his discussion, Dr. Muller, true to 
his liberal faith, never ends up in an ulti- 
mate pessimism and never holds out hope 
of success through grandiose solutions or 
magic formulae. The chief intent of his 
message is to encourage men to keep on 
making history instead of just leaning on 
it. He is convinced that absolute certainty 
or finality is the ultimate source of corrup- 
tion, which means that the open society is 
best. If mankind has any future it belongs 
to the Western ideals of self-determination 


and self-realization. Thus “the liberal faith 
offers the only real hope for a decent fu- 
ture.” 

Our greatest need today is an adventurous 
spirit becoming more creative, bolder, more 
imaginative and experimental and self-re- 
liant, and always critical of every presump- 
tion to infallible authority. Only then can 
we overcome the ancient enemy of selfish- 
ness, both individual and national, only then 
defeat the ageless forces of ignorance and 
stupidity, of greed and envy and fear and 
hate. He does not blink the fact that freedom 
of thought and of political action have al- 
ways gotten societies into trouble, but points 
instead to the equally obvious fact that no 
society has ever died of freedom. In every 
instance death has come from rigidity, con- 


‘formity, traditionalism. 


“Man’s history on earth,” he concludes, 
“still looks like an evolution, and in the 
long view even like a progress.” To grasp 
the central meaning of this book will rein- 
still your faith in the human cause and en- 
able you to play a more creative role in 
continuing that evolution and adding to 
that progress. 

WAYNE SHUTTEE 


Religions liberty 
and education 


AMERICAN EDUCATION AND RE- 
LIGION: The Problem of Religion in 
the Schools, edited by F. Ernest John- 
son. Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 


This book is based on lectures given at 
The Institute for Religious and Social Stud- 
ies of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America during the winter of 1950-1951. 
The variety of the points of view and the 
timeliness of the subject make the book 
well worth reading. 

The problem of religion in the schools 
as defined by F. Ernest Johnson, is: “How 
can public education, in accord with its 
function of putting each generation in pos- 
session of its full cultural heritage, do jus- 
tice to the religious phase of that heritage 
without doing violence to religious liberty 
aS constitutionally safeguarded in the First 
Amendment to the American Constitution 
and in similar provisions in the constitutions 
of the several states?” 

A listing of the chapter headings will re- 
veal the wide scope of this little book: 
“Statement of the Problem,” “An ‘Experi- 
mentalist’ Position,” “A Jewish Educator’s 
View,” “A Catholic Educator’s View,” “A 
Protestant Educator’s View,” Religion in a 
State University,” “Religion in Municipal 
Colleges,” “Religion in a State Teachers’ 
College,” “Religion in Privately Supported 
Higher Education,” “Religion in a Privately 
Supported School of Education,” “Religion 
in Elementary and Secondary Education,” 
“Summary and Conclusions.” 

ERWIN A. GAEDE 
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Twentieth century man: lonely, 


anxious, bereft of meaning 


MAN’S SEARCH FOR HIMSELF, By 
Rollo May. W. W. Norton & Co. 
$3.50. 


Psychology has come a long way since 
Freud at the turn of the century startled 
the medical profession with his thesis that 
personality disturbance is related to sexual 
repressions. The inevitable resistance to this 
disclosure, fierce and obstinate though it 
was, served merely to dramatize it, so that 
by the end of the Nineteen Twenties not 
only psychology but all the provinces of 
modern culture were successfully invaded 
by it. So complete, indeed, has been the 
Freudian conquest that, paradoxically, it 
has destroyed in part its own relevancy. 
‘ Sexual repressions, so long as they re- 
mained “buried,” were its chief concern, but 
once brought to the surface they no longer 
constituted a Freudian problem. 

This observation is increasingly supported 
by clinical evidence that feelings of guilt, in- 
adequacy, inferiority and hostility are caus- 
ing personality disturbance without much 
relation to sexual factors. More and more 
psychologists are becoming convinced that 
what Freud analyzed was the nineteenth 
century and that changed conditions have 
produced a corresponding change in the 
nature of the human problem. 

It is this liberation from the narrower 
Freudian concept that enables Rollo May, 
while still a Freudian in approach and 
method, to identify in his psychotherapeutic 
practice the “emptiness” which is “the chief 
problem of people in the middle decade of 
the twentieth century.” We are, he says, 
“the hollow people” who, individually 
empty, compulsively conform to a “collec- 
tive emptiness” which leaves us lonely, anx- 
ious and bereft of meaning. The roots of 
our malady are the loss of social values 
and constructive goals, the loss of “the 
sense of self” and individual affirmation, 
the loss of the capacity for personal com- 
munication, the severance of ourselves from 
Nature, and finally the loss of the sense of 
tragedy, which deprives us of the realism 
which must always be the basis for a genu- 
ine faith in living. 

Much of this diagnosis has been made be- 
fore, but seldom, if ever, with such persua- 
sive clarity. It has no need of argument; it 
describes experience. Its corroboration is by 
simple reference to contemporary culture. 
It analyzes life as we are living it, and the 
analysis is truthful and profound. 

What of the cure? Psychologists have 
diagnosed us many times, and often search- 
ingly. They mostly seem to falter when it 

comes to treatment. We read with hopeful 


interest what they have to say, but in the 
end lay down their books in disappoint- 
ment. Mr. May does better, and only nos- 
trum-seekers will be disappointed. His de- 
scription of the stages by which the in- 
dividual may achieve his integration in 
“freedom and inner strength” is restrained 
and sincere. He never promises the impos- 
sible, or even, for that matter, the un- 
likely. His comprehension is genuine and 
his integrity unwavering. He tells us only 
what we need to know. He carries us as far 
as psychology can go, and then leaves us 
with directions for discovering the realities 
—though only the realities: no escapisms 
—of religion to take us the rest of the way. 

At this point one is struck by the fact 
that the newer insights of the depth psy- 
chology have much in common with the 
radical theology of Tillich; they approach 
harmoniously the same goal. Certainly, Mr. 
May’s book is nothing less than a compan- 
ion volume to Tillich’s Terry Lectures, “The 
Courage to Be.” Could this mean that cre- 
ative modern thinking, or an important seg- 
ment of it, is moving at an unexpected 
moment into spiritual unity? 

As a postscript, I would like to add that 
the chapter called “A Preface to Love” is 
an exposition that was sorely needed; more 
than that, it is sheer wisdom. 


A. POWELL DAVIES 
(The New York Times) 


The education of 
children—and men 


A RELIGION OF THEIR OWN, Aims 
and Techniques of the Liberal Church 
and Church School. By Irving R. Mur- 
ray. The Beacon Press. 75¢. 


Irving R. Murray is a master of simple, 
direct, readable, style. He has given us in 
these studies one of our most positive, co- 
gent, vigorous and suggestive interpretations 
of Unitarianism. He comprehends the di- 
versity of our sincere beliefs, cuts with 
realism to their common core, shows us 
where the real distinctions lie, and bears us 
through them to the threshold of a more 
concerted movement of mature faith open- 
ing upon depths and heights, a wholeness 
of being and becoming, for which we all 
thirst and yet so seldom find. This is liberal 
faith come of age. 

Mr. Murray’s chapters on “Positive Lib- 
eralism” and “What Does the Church Do?” 
comprise together one of the best brief in- 
troductions to Unitarian faith and church- 
manship known to me. I should like to put 
them into the hands of every potential Uni- 
tarian, of every new church member and 
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of every devoted Unitarian, to clarify, 
quicken and deepen his faith. 

It is significant that this whole booklet 
grew out of four lectures Mr. Murray pre- 
pared to meet the needs of his own church 
school staff. Hence the title, A Religion of 
Their Own. This is our distinctive approach 
to religious education of children: we must 
understand their unfolding lives and help 
them to develop in their own intrinsic 
growth a religion of their own. But this is 
also the clue to our own mature faith. To 
understand our children and how they grow 
is to understand ourselves and how we grow 
—in sincerity, in depth, in maturity and in 
our creative relations with one another. 
There are many practical, down-to-earth 
suggestions for religious educators in this 
booklet. But more important still, if there 
is anything more important than the sound 
religious education of children, there is in 
these pages life, understanding, therapy and 
faith for children, parents, teachers and all 
adults bound up in the beloved community 
of our churches. 

LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


“America Transforms Itself 
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ONE HUNDRED AND TEN YEARS 
AGO James Russell Lowell wrote those oft- 
quoted lines so prophetically applicable to 
the first half of our own century: 


New times demand new measures and new 
men; 

The world advances, and in time outgrows 

The laws that in our fathers’ day were 
best; 

And, doubtless, 
scheme 

Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 

Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 


after us, some purer 


And Charles Sumner, in 1849, writing of 
“The Law of Human Progress” contended 
that one should be both a conservative and 
a reformer: “a conservator of all that is 
good—a reformer of all that is evil.” 
Measuring the progress of the preceding 
fifty years is an old pastime. The aim of 
Frederick Lewis Allen, author of THE BIG 
CHANGE—America Transforms Itself: 
1900-1950 (Harper) in doing so was “to fix 
attention upon the changes which have 
taken place by reason of what might be 
called the democratization of our economic 
system, or the adjustment of capitalism to 
democratic ends,” and how all this “has 
altered the American standard of living, and 
with it the average American’s way of 
thinking and his status as a citizen.” 


“Lackeys of Wall Street” 
dead 50 Years 


The nature of these changes has not been 
fully grasped either at home or abroad. 
“When Vishinsky (or others) berates the 
United States, talking about ‘lackeys of Wall 
Street,’ what he is doing is berating, exag- 
geratedly, the United States of 1900 rather 
than today,” is the vivid way in which Mr. 
Allen gives point to this fact. 

For my purpose, the important part of 
the author’s re-creation of the United States 
of 1900 is his description of capitalism in 
the days of exploitation and huge fortunes, 
when government was “on the sidelines”— 
except regarding tariffs and similar boun- 
ties. Part Two—“the momentum of change” 
—features the revolt of the American con- 
science and the revolution brought about 
by the automobile and mass production. 
It covers the period of both world wars, 
including, of course, the years between of 
boom, when “the businessmen of America 
had become bemused with paper values,” 
and of bust, when we learned that “the 
fortunes of individual Americans are inter- 
locked . . .” Another lesson learned, he 
emphasizes, is that “it is the job of the peo- 
ple, through their government, to see that 
there is never another Great Depression.” 
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“If America has become more generally 
prosperous today this has been accomplished 


by making the poor less poor. .. . Through . 


a combination of revisions of the system— 
plus labor union pressure and new manage- 
ment attitudes—we had brought about a vir- 
tually automatic redistribution of income 
from the well-to-do to the less well-to-do. 
And this did not stall the machine but actu- 
ally stepped up its power. . . . We had dis- 
covered a new frontier to open up: the pur- 
chasing power of the poor. That is the 
essence of the Great American Discovery.” 


Social security, income tax— 
countervailing power 


John K. Galbraith’s AMERICAN CAPI- 
TALISM—the Concept of Countervailing 
Power (Houghton-Mifflin) describes in de- 
tail how this came about. Some of these 
“countervailing powers” are alluded to in 
the quotation above. Among others are un- 
employment insurance, social security—and 
the income tax! “Conservatives should build 
a statue to it and to its inspired progenitor, 
President William Howard Taft,” Professor 
Galbraith suggests:. 

“It is doubtful if any single device has done 
so much to secure the future of capitalism 
as this tax. It is regarded, in our time, as the 
great leveler of incomes. But the income tax 
is also—a much neglected point—a great 
buttress of inequality. The rich man no 
longer has the embarrassing task of justify- 
ing his higher income on grounds of superior 
morals, ability, diligence or higher natural 
right, he need only point to the tax he has 
to pay. And the man of modest income now 
reflects that his relative poverty saves him 
a terrifying tax bill. As an added dividend, 
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“Oh, it was a good sermon, I suppose; but 
I don’t feel any more secure than I did be- 
fore.” 


the tax works silently and automatically on 
the side of economic stability.” 

While explaining the new economics, 
Professor Galbraith reminds his readers 
that “it was the classical system, as im- 
ported from nineteenth-century England, 
that became the explicit and remains the 
implicit interpretation of American capital- 
ism.” But, as he could say with Lowell, 
“The world advances, and in time outgrows 
the laws that in our fathers’ day were best.” 
In this same vein Mr. Allen writes: 

“It is time we realize that when we battle 
against communism, we are battling against 
the past not against the future. It is time, too, 
that we rid ourselves of the notion that the 
direction of change at home is toward so- 
cialism or communism, and that therefore 
loyal Americans must stand pat. This notion 
tends to cramp men’s imagination into a 
timid conformity. . . . We would do better 
... to realize that our sobering position of 
leadership in the world is founded upon the 
fact that we have not stood still...” 


The struggle between 
church and state 


Herbert Agar in A DECLARATION OF 
FAITH (Houghton-Mifflin) presents a pano- 
rama of history, selecting events through the 
centuries to indicate what we can learn from 
the mistakes of each period—from the 
Greeks, from the Hebrews (where we find a 
delightful little sermon based upon Solo- 
mon’s prayer for “an understanding heart”) 
from the Romans, and from the long strug- 
gle for power between the Church and the 
state. Freedom always ended when “Levia- 
than” took over in the form of either the one 
or the other. 

“So long as we preserve the division be- 
tween the things that are God’s and the 
things that are Caesar’s we may alter within 
wide limits the relations between the four 
parts of man’s life: family, church, business, 
government. . . . If we abandon our basic 
division, our dualism, the government will 
promptly become a ‘state’ and will absorb 
all four ingredients... .” 

“The rights of conscience . . . are secure 
only when men have a divided loyalty: to 
the government as a public utility, to the 
nation as a center of affection and memory, 
to the West as a close brotherhood of com- 
mon tradition, to the human race as a broth- 
erhood under God, to the Church (to their 
own souls, hearts, or inner lives) as a guide 
to what is right or wrong.” 

“Among the Hebrew’s many gifts to man 
this is perhaps the noblest: they alone, faced 
with pain, exile, the death of their hopes, 
asked, ‘What have we done wrong?’ We— 
not our enemies. Thus they became histo- 
rians as well as prophets. . . . Only the very 
wise or the humble can remember that if 
the world is out of joint we must all have 
played our part in the dislocation.” 

Mr. Agar explores in history the meaning 
of the natural law: “The concept of a law 
that is independent of any sovereign, which 
cannot be repealed, which has a sanction 


that the state can neither give nor take 
away is the rock on which our society 
rests.” 

“We risk a new cycle of religious wars 
if we revive the doctrine that the rulers 
may tell the citizens what to think . . . We 
have surrendered a defense against vast 
abominations when we allow the wielders 
of power to violate even one man’s mind 
. .. The first aim of the tyrant is to make 
his subjects as alike as possible. Clearly our 
duty is to grow strong; but can we not do 
so without hate?” 

The author, asking this well-timed ques- 
tion warns that if we permit the spread of 
a contagion of fear, we shall find that 
“while searching for ‘safety’ we jettison the 
meaning of the West and land ourselves in 
a unitary state.” 

In this thought-provoking book of but two 
hundred and twenty-four pages Mr. Agar 
quotes three authors on the Beacon Press 
list: Lord Acton’s ESSAYS ON FREEDOM 
AND POWER, Leslie Paul’s THE AGE OF 
TERROR, Milton’s AREOPAGITICA. He 
quotes also from Dr. Kathleen Freeman’s 
“ “sensitive and charming” GREEK CITY- 
STATES, which led me to send for and read 
one of her books published by. Beacon 
Press: GOD, MAN AND STATE—Greek 
Concepts. This I have been thinking—and 
talking—about ever since; some day you 
will find it on the bookshelf. Perhaps in the 
meantime you will have read it too! (For 
THE AGE OF TERROR, see the Bookshelf 
of August, 1951). 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Catholicism vs. Reformation 


THE CHRISTIAN DILEMMA— 
Catholic Church; Reformation, by 
W. H. Van De Pol. New York: The 
Philosophical Library. 

This book will probably not appeal to the 
average Unitarian reader. It is a theological 
study of the basic differences which war 
against unity within Christianity, particularly 
in reference to the ecumenical movement, 
more particularly of the basic differences 
between the Catholic position and that of 
the Reformation. A reassuring “nihil obstat” 
on the title page tells us that the Catholic 
Church will not suffer too much in this 
evaluation, although there is a charmingly 
frank chapter on Anglicanism. The tone is 
decidedly theological and the theater is 
definitely European. 

With these conditions in mind the reader 
who persists will discover a very worthwhile 
book. Dr. van de Pol is sympathetic and 
understanding in his treatment of views dif- 
ferent from his own. His experience and 
learning. enable him to give accurate judg- 
ments and either he or his translator, Dr. 
G. van Hall, is responsible for some very 
clear and capable writing. All of which go 
to make this book a great help for a clearer 
understanding of the Catholic Church’s at- 

titude toward the ecumenical situation. 
= KENNETH C. GESNER 
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Mandate for our 
public schools 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 
IN EDUCATION. By William Clayton 
Bower. University of Kentucky Press. 
$3.50. 


Most Unitarians would agree that the 
primary aim of education is good charac- 
ter; this means the development of moral 
and spiritual values. And most Unitarians 
would further agree that by moral and 
spiritual values we mean those creative 
forces which result in the production of 
mature, well-integrated citizens capable of 
sustaining and nurturing our democratic 
faith. To accomplish this task requires the 
cooperation of all of the agencies of so- 
ciety—the home, the church and the school. 


Have the schools of America accepted the 
responsibility of teaching moral and spiritual 
values to our children? One of the nation’s 
outstanding philosophers of education, Wil- 
liam Clayton Bower, answers with an em- 
phatic “Yes!”; and he has written this 214 
page book to substantiate the affirmation. 


This book gives a penetrating analysis of 
the discovery of moral and spiritual values 
and of the techniques by which the child 
is led to accept and appreciate these values 
and to govern his behavior accordingly. Dr. 
Bower agrees with the Supreme Court de- 
cision that formal religion should not be 
taught in the public schools of America. 
The chief source of religious instruction is 
the home and the church. Nonetheless, Dr. 
Bower maintains that an understanding of 
moral and spiritual values is a fundamental 
purpose of education. His basic philosophy 
is summarized in the following words: 

“Morality and spirituality are qualities 
that are potentially inherent in any and 
every experience of growing persons in 
their interaction with their natural, social, 
cultural, and cosmic world rather than ab- 
stract ‘traits.’ Moral and spiritual values are, 
therefore, indigenous to the school com- 
munity and the learning process, and are 
not to be injected into the school by some 
outside agency. Consequently, the procedure 
indicated is to help the pupils and teachers 
discover these values as they are being gen- 
erated in the school experience, to identify 
them, to develop them with the resources 
available to the school, and to carry them 
through into action in actual school situa- 
tions . . . The program should be one of 
emphasis and integrated into the total pro- 
gram of the school, rather than one of add- 
ing new content, courses, or departments.” 

Other books have expressed the same 
philosophy; but what makes Dr. Bower’s 


book different is that it does not stop with) 


theory. Drawing upon case studies of actual 
classroom experiences, the author demon- 
strates the how, the where, and the when. 


“The problem of moral and spiritual edu- 


cation is, therefore, twofold. On the one 
hand, it is to help pupils experience these 
values by making choices that are moral and 
spiritual in their nature and carrying through 
their decisions from intention to action in 
specific and concrete situations. On the other 
hand, it is to help the pupils to build up 
their many specific decisions and actions into 
generalized attitudes toward all situations and 
into dependable patterns of behavior.” 


There is no doubt that this book deals 
with a problem of utmost importance. In- 
telligent and fervent loyalty to moral and 
spiritual values is essential to the survival 
of democracy. This book ought to encourage 
in every home, church, and school in 
America a revival of interest and concern 
in education for moral and spiritual values. 
If it does, then public education will receive 
a clear mandate to continue and strengthen 
its efforts in teaching the values which have 
made America great. 

ROSS ALLEN WESTON 


Prophet with and 
without honor 


THE SIN OF THE PROPHET. 
By Truman Nelson, 
Little, Brown & Co. $4. 

Theodore Parker lives in this novel, and 
tempestuously! Boston of 1854 becomes 
alive in this absorbing fictionized, yet often 
documented, account of Parker’s champion- 
ing of Anthony Burns who was the last run- 
away slave to be returned under the Fugitive 
Slave Act. 

The Civil War almost started in Boston. 
Pitched battle took place on platform and 
street between the Abolitionists and their 
adversaries. Parker pitch-forked his tongue 
and temper into this battle of wits and 
violence. When he was not engaged in blis- 
tering his own clerical hellfire colleagues 
with his own oratorical fire, he was burning 
the Backbay conservatives. 

In muscular, vivid—sometimes livid— 
language Truman Nelson creates a credible 
setting for Parker, the prohet with and 
without honor in his own country. Parker’s 
wife, home, friends and his Music Hall 
preaching are portrayed with understanding. 
We learn that it was old unbarbered Zenas 
Mudge with “huge tufts of yellow-stained 
hair jutting out of his cave-like nostrils” who 
voted to continue renting the Music Hall to 
Parker when the proper Bostonians of their 
time thought it was unbecoming for the 
spread of culture. 

Speaking to the Tony Burns whose free- 
dom is finally gained, Parker declares in the 
empty Hall warmed by the ringing Bach 
themes of a practicing organist: “Let them 
call me a traitor. We come from a rebellious 
nation, our whole history was treason, our 
blood was tainted before we were born. Our 
creeds are infidelity to the mother church.” 

CHARLES A. ENGVALL 


) 
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Open Forum 
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Reply to Father Lucey — 
Tansill denies “personal bias’ 


To Register Readers: 

It is apparent that Father William L. 
Lucey, who reviewed BACK DOOR TO 
WAR, clearly illustrates a famous remark of 
Byron to the effect that the art of criticism 
is the only art which requires no apprentice- 
ship. As a critic he fumbles his lines in the 
most inept fashion. He accuses me of writing 
“functional history” instead of “objective his- 
tory.” He appears to think that I drew my 
inspiration from Charles A. Beard who per- 
mitted “controlling assumptions” to direct his 
historical pen. As a matter of fact my most 
important historical mentor was a distin- 
guished member of the Society of Jesus, Dr. 
Gerald G. Walsh, a former editor of 
Thought. 

Father Lucey tries to convey the impression 
that with reference to President Roosevelt’s 
quarantine speech, October 5, 1937, I mis- 
represent the attitude of the well-known 
Catholic weekly, America. Nothing is farther 
from the truth. Although the editor praised 
the President’s speech as a “straightforward 
presentation of the principles of international 
morality and justice,” he hoped it would 
point a path of peace rather than serve as an 
incitement to war. He knew that the people 
of the United States were strongly opposed to 
“foreign imbroglios.” 

In the pre-war days, America was ar- 
dently isolationist and vigorously combatted 
any idea of American intervention in Euro- 
pean quarrels. The editor had much in com- 
mon with Charles A. Beard in this regard 
and he certainly was no “functional his- 
torian” who disregarded truth. His view- 
point was unequivocally stressed upon 
many occasions. On March 5, 1938 
(America, p. 517) accented the importance 
of a policy of isolation: “We are in con- 
stant danger of being drawn into the boil- 
ing pot of European politics. We must 
stubbornly isolate ourselves from the Euro- 
pean masterminds.” When World War II 
broke out America adhered to its isolationist 
attitude: “This Review aligns itself with those 
who hold that it is impossible at this moment 
to justify on moral grounds American parti- 
cipation, direct or indirect, in any war in 
Europe.” (America, September 2, 1939, p. 
493.) Two weeks later, America again re- 
marked: “The United States from the be- 
ginning till the end of the European war 
must prevent itself from being forced into 
war. ... We are not getting into this war 
and that’s that.” (America, September 16, 
1939, p. 530.) 

It happens that the viewpoint of the editor 
of America coincided with that of the two 
American Cardinals and many outstanding 
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Catholic clerics like Archbishop John T. 
McNicholas. The Catholic press was almost 
a unit in its opposition to American interven- 
tion in the war. I drew inspiration for my 
book from this large band of Catholic 
leaders, some of whom were my intimate 
friends. As far as functional history is con- 
cerned it might seem worth while for Father 
Lucey to perform the useful function of 
writing some monograph in the field of 
American Diplomatic History which would 
qualify him to write as a competent critic. 

Father Lucey is deeply disturbed by my 
treatment of the background of World War 
II and remarks: “The following make up 
Tansill’s ‘frame of reference’: the injustices 
of the Versailles Treaty could be remedied 
only by force and hence Hitler’s aggressions 
were justified; if the aggressors had been ap- 
peased there would have been no war.” I 
have never justified Hitler’s aggressions but 
I have indicated that many seeds of war were 
deeply planted in the dark soil of Versailles. 
Where did I get this viewpoint? It came 
straight from the columns of America. In 
America (September 30, 1939, p. 589) there 
is this statement: “The seeds of another 
World War were sown in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. They were carefully nurtured by the 
refusal of the Allies to repeal or even to 
mitigate the terms of a patently unjust settle- 
ment.” 

In his discussion of my treatment of the 
Roosevelt quarantine speech, Father Lucey 
fails to make a correct mathematical calcu- 
lation. He quotes me as saying that a “large 
legion of newspapers” was opposed to the 
speech and then he remarks that I mention 
only seven papers. As a matter of fact I quote 
(pp. 345-346) from sixteen newspapers and 
periodicals that were strongly opposed to the 
quarantine speech and its obvious implica- 
tions. I could have quoted from many more. 


OOOCOOCOOCSCCOCSCCOOSOCOCOOSOOCOOCOOOOOO 


THE COVER: Theresa, Joe and “Little 
Joe” Szokody of Hungary build a new life 
in Davenport, Iowa, after the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Davenport and the Uni- 
tarians Service Committee brought them 
to the United States with the help of DP 
Zoltan Nagy (now minister in Alton, Ili- 
nois). Refugees for more than a decade, 
the Szokody couple experienced both the 
Nazi and Communist dictatorships. Says 
Mr. Szokody of the Unitarians’ help: 
“They made us feel like Americans, which 
is more important than anything else in 
the world.” 


Photo by the Davenport Morning Democrat 


Indeed, the opposition was so vehement that 
the President immediately became exceedingly 
cautious and in his press conferences engaged 
in his usual double-talk. As Secretary Byrnes 
correctly states: “The President was disap- 
pointed by the failure of the people to respond 
to his Chicago speech.” (Speaking Frankly, 
p. 6.) “ 

Father Lucey is certain that a “personal 
bias” has influenced my interpretation of the 
Roosevelt foreign policy from 1933 to 1941. 
It is interesting to note that he has never read 
a single page of the vast mass of manuscript 
data covering these years. He quotes approv- 
ingly from an article I published in Thought 
in March, 1942, which was critical of Japa- 
nese foreign policy. That article was written 
in December, 1941, under the impact of the 
tragedy of Pearl Harbor. In subsequent years, 
after I had read thousands of pages of manu- 
script correspondence in government ar- 
chives, I became convinced that the re- 
sponsibility for that tragedy rested squarely 
upon the shoulders of President Roosevelt. 
And with regard to this so-called bias of 
mine let’ me remark that the Department of 
State read most carefully nine selected chap- 
ters of my manuscript before its publication 
and did not suggest a single alteration. It is 
significant that the historians under Secretary 
Acheson are far more appreciative of scholar- 
ship than certain Catholic historians whose 
activities produce more heat than light. I am 
beginning to wonder if Father Lucey is really 
a Fair Dealer. 

CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL, 
Georgetown University. 


(A note from Rev. Lucey states that he 
has “seen Tansill’s letter and is content to 
let it go unanswered,” and that a number of 
competent historians have told him that his 
review “was the best review of the book they 
had read” and that he prefers to have “the 
readers decide the merit of the book and re- 
view” themselves.) 


Invitation from England 


To Register Readers: 

In May, June, July and August, small 
parties of British Unitarians will be paying 
eleven day visits to Switzerland and the 
French Riviera at a minimum cost with the 
object of learning something of the social, 
cultural and religious life of the people— 
in addition to enjoying the holiday in con- 
genial company. 

To the many American and Canadian 
Unitarians and Universalists who will be 
visiting Britain this very attractive and im- 
portant “Coronation Year,” we extend a 
very sincere invitation to explore the conti- 
nent of Europe in the company of kindred 
spirits by joining one of these parties. 

As organizer and leader I shall be pleased 
to forward details to anyone interested. 
Please write immediately. 

GEORGE W. PARKINSON 

Doncaster Free Christian Church 
32 Windsor Road 

Doncaster, England 


AUY aids progress of 
Schweitzer College 


To Register Readers: 

In light of the excellent article, “The 
Founding of Schweitzer College” by Rev. 
Edward A. Cahill, appearing in a recent 
issue of the Register, additional information 
concerning the more practical aspects of the 
Albert Schweitzer College program might 
well be in order. 


Since the first presentation of the idea of 
a “modern international college” by Prof. 
Hans Casparis to the 1949 IRF Conference 
in Holland, a great deal of support has been 
given the College from countries outside of 
Switzerland. Even in this far-away land of 
“Amerika” we have not been idle. 


What has been done? In 1950 an Ameri- 
can represented the Universalist Youth Fel- 
lowship and the American Unitarian Youth 
to the first of the college’s summer study 
camps. In 1951, four young people attended 
the Study Camp, publicity was prepared, 
and plans were underway for soliciting 
funds for the College from this country. In 
1952, seven Americans attended the Study 
Camp and Dr. James Luther Adams of 
Meadville Theological School served on the 
staff as a lecturer. 

Over the three year period, the AUA has 
donated financially to the College and the 
AUY and UYF have helped to the extent 
of some $500. A committee has been 
formed in connection with the American 
Committee of the International Religious 
Fellowship to publicise and solicit funds 
for the College. This committee has pre- 
pared a pamphlet which gives complete in- 
formation about the College—its back- 
ground and history, its physical set-up, the 
cost and requirements for attending the 
College, etc.—and is available through the 
Universalist & Unitarian Youth Headquar- 
ters. Individuals who have attended the 
Study Camps have made themselves avail- 
able to churches, fellowships, college and 
high school groups, etc. Following the rec- 
ommended system which the Swiss have so 
successfully employed, the committee has set 
up a $5.00 individual membership fee; a 
$12.50 group membership fee; and, of 
course, all donations from $1.00 up are 
more than welcome. 

Young people and adults alike have pro- 
gressively been evidencing their interest and 
enthusiasm for the Schweitzer College. One 
college group, for example, donated $50 to 
the College which they earned by showing 
“modern films” on the campus. From all 
over the country donations have come in in 
varying amounts. And, at the recent jointly 
held UYF Board and AUY Council meet- 
ing, the American IRF Committee solicited 
and received enthusiasm and support from 
these representatives. Every Council and 
Board Member has received full informa- 
tion and the details of the progress of the 
Albert Schweitzer College and is doing what 
he can to promote interest within his area 
of representation for the College. 


The official opening date of the College 
for full nine month’s courses is as yet a 
major question. At latest report, there is 
still a considerable sum to be raised before 
summer dnd it is hoped that $4,000 will be 
forthcoming from this country. In any event, 
there will be several study camps offered 
this summer at the new College building in 
Churwalden, Switzerland. The first one, a 
two week’s course for “young people” (18- 
35 years), starts July 14. Attendance at this 
camp will be one of the major aspects of 
the 1953 AUY-UYF summer international 
program in which some 14 young people 
and Rev. Sam, Wright, director of AUY, will 
participate. Arrangements are also being 
made for an adult study camp to be held 
from August 16-30. This camp will be 
attended by members of the IARF and in- 
terested people from several European 
countries and America. 

Throughout the summer, the “off-dates” 
will be filled by individuals and families for 
vacationing and less strenuous) mental activ- 
ities. Thus, one can see that this dream 
is becoming a reality. It is also obvious that 
there is much more to be done before the 
reality is secure. Those of us who have seen 
and been working for the College can look 
back and see a great progress but we are 
ever looking forward—forward to more 
progress and to the success of the Albert 
Schweitzer Modern International College! 

EILEEN LAYTON 
ASC Exec. Committee 

Further information and details can be ob- 
tained through the PRF Committee c/o 
American Unitarian Youth, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


A “‘lip-service’’ liberal 


To Register Readers: 

My compliments to Professor Wolfe from 
one who is what he terms a “lip-service lib- 
eral” and is proud of it! My theory is sim- 
ple and naive, where liberalism is con- 
cerned. As I see it, whether one is a liberal 
or not depends not upon one’s beliefs, but 
upon how one arrives at one’s beliefs. Of 
course most religious liberals believe in the 
humanity of Jesus and not in hell because 
all the evidence points that way. There is a 
wider ground for reasonable differences of 
opinion on many economic and _ political 
questions and where such wider ground 
exists I reserve my right to differ with Pro- 
fessor Wolfe and if he thinks that puts me 
outside the circle of liberalism, he, too, is 
entitled to his opinion. 

And I am so glad that he mentioned the 
estimable (?) senator from Oregon! Maybe 
he is a liberal, too, but to many of us he 
looks like just another politician who wants 
“to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds.” I suppose, from Professor Wolfe’s 
position, the said Senator’s action on in- 
auguration day in blocking the confirmation 
of the new president’s cabinet, was a liberal 
action, but to most people it seems to have 
appeared as childish pettiness unworthy of 
a mature adult. BERKELEY BLAKE 


open forum 


College needs books 


To Register Readers: 

Curry College, located near the business 
section of Boston for seventy-three years, 
moved this past September to a thirty-four 
acre campus in nearby Milton. This move 
has made even more imperative that we 
secure added library facilities for our col- 
lege. In Boston, our students were within 
a short walk of the great Boston Public 
Library whose periodical and general refer- 
ence rooms were used extensively. In Mil- 
ton, we are seeking to provide a complete 
library set-up on campus. We have com- 
pleted a wonderful physical plant for our 
library. Unfortunately, no funds are avail- 
able for periodical subscriptions or for the 
purchase of general reference books. Hence, 
the “hat” will have to be passed—which 
will take time. 

Can you help us in two ways. First, The 
Christian Register is one of the periodicals 
which our Library Committee and I know 
is a “must” for a library such as ours. Can 
someone donate a two-year subscription? 
In the interval, we hope to raise a library 
endowment to cover the annual cost of our 
subscriptions. Second, can you donate some 
books? Your help at this time will be 
greatly appreciated by our Board of Trus- 
tees, students, alumni, and the writer. 
Kindly address your replies to 848 Brush 
Hill Road, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 

Incidentally, prominent Unitarians were 
numbered among the founders of our insti- 
tution. Edward Everett Hale was one of 
the early instructors, and the late Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard helped in many ways. 

DONALD W. MILLER, President 


Catholicism is Catholic 


To Register Readers: 

Kindly permit me as a Roman Catholic 
layman to thank Raymond Calkins for his 
article Protestantism is Really Catholic, 
because his childish efforts to change the 
Protestant Church into the Catholic Church 
has reaffirmed my already-great conviction 
that the Roman Catholic Church is the 
One, Holy, Catholic Church. Please thank 


him most sincerely! 
BRUNO J. LENTLIE 


Albany, New York 


Philosophy in Braille 


To Register Readers: 

Several years ago I wrote a little book 
outlining my life philosophy. A friend tran- 
scribed this in Braille. Should any blind 
person care to read this, I shall be pleased 
to loan it for that purpose. The title of the 
book is My World. 

ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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Editorial 
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Editorials express the opinions of the 
individual members of the Editorial Board 


The Revelation At 
Prague 


There has been an aftermath to the Prague trials which 
does not fit the pattern of previous Communist purges. 
President Gottwald has gone on the radio to explain the 
action of the government and to justify it. He has reasserted 
that the accused were “American agents” and “Zionists.” 
He:has pointed out that there need be no puzzlement over 
the confessions; that they came as a result of irrefutable 
evidence, built up bit by bit, and step by step. He talks like 
someone who seeks to justify himself—someone defending 
himself against false accusations. This is novel and worth 
noting in the head of a Communist government. 

Why does a government need to justify the execution of 
self-confessed criminals, especially if the evidence against 
them is irrefutable? There can be only one reason. The peo- 
ple did not believe the confessions were genuine and they 
are unpersuaded by the so-called evidence. It may be that 
in this we at last have discovered a defense against the new 
Communist technique which appears to be able to break 
even the strongest men and make them confess things of 
which they never were guilty. Now, after only a few years 
of use, the people have already learned that such confes- 
sions, even when made openly in court and on the radio, 
are meaningless. The voice is the voice of the accused, but 
the hand is the hand of Moscow. 

A story has recently made its way out of Prague which 
is very reassuring in this connection. It seems that a motion 
picture was made for mass consumption called “The Green 
Book.” The book in question was a notebook in which a 
Czech kept accounts of his black-market transactions. The 
man’s son, a boy of school age, stole the book, according 
to the picture, and turned it over to the police. The-father 
was suitably punished, but the picture shows how the boy 
was given a large reward and public commendation for his 
work. The first night the picture was shown, the usual 
crowd was present. The next night the theatre was nearly 
empty and it remained so until the authorities quietly with- 
drew the picture. 


Who were the people who stayed away from “The Green 
Book”? Who were the people who remained unconvinced 
by the “confessions” of Slansky and the rest? They were 
the rank and file citizens of Czecho-Slovakia. They were 
the people whose spirit three centuries of Austrian tyranny 
could not crush; the people who built the first democracy 
in Europe after the First World War. They were the people 
who survived six years of Nazi tyranny only to be enslaved 
again by new dictators from the east. 


The spirit of Masaryk and Benes like that of Jan Hus, 
their national hero, still burns in their hearts. They, the 
common people, have not changed. Single individuals may 
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be broken from time to time, but not the people. There are 
too many of them. If tyrants are to be tyrants, they must 
have a people to rule. And these people whom the Com- 
munist tyranny rules in Czecho-Slovakia are waiting, wait- 
ing; waiting for the chance to rise and throw off the yoke 
of their oppressors and to be Czech freemen once again. 
The Prague trials are an evil portent, but in their after- 
math there lies hope. The people are unpersuaded, and 
unchanged. Though their bodies are enslaved, their minds 
are still free. And they are waiting—waiting for the chance 
they know will one day come to seize their freedom once 
again and to throw off the yoke of Communist dictatorship 
forever. D. H. 


Its retin Funeral 


Lawyers and bankers have always counselled us to 
make a will in order to assure the orderly and just distri- 
bution of what possessions we leave behind. The advan- 
tages are clearly set forth, but all too many people dislike 
going through the necessarily unpleasant imaginings about 
their own ends to act on the advice, and there is consequent 
hardship to those they meant most to secure. 

A mature person should be able to face the realities of 
death, and a religious person should develop a sense of 
serenity about it. If Unitarians are more-than-less mature 
and more-than-less religious, they should not feel particu- 
larly threatened with the advice that they look not only 
to their wills, but to their own funerals! 

If we thought of how so often deep sorrow is compound- 
ed by anxieties over the “right thing” to do at the time of 
death, and how some simple, clear plans would have re- 
lieved the worried confusion which so often comes to a 
bereaved household, we would not put off conferring with 
the parson and making some plans. 

You may suppose that the persons who will be in charge 
of your funeral are of the highest attainments of human 
judgment and good sense. Probably you are right, but 
emotional shock makes even wisdom a stranger. 

The recent studies of grief and bereavement have con- 
firmed what every minister soon comes to know from per- 
sonal experience: that is, the sorrowing person is in no 
condition to make detailed, deliberate plans for secular 
services and their expenses, or for religious rites. The 
bereaved only know that a conversation has been shut 
off; that it is too late to say, I am sorry, or, thank you; 
that there shall be no response to the question, what shall 
you have me do now as my last act of respect, penitence 
and love. 

Many advisors appear at the time of tragedy, and some- 
times their interests are commercial, promotional, neurotic 
or sentimental, as well as gentle and beneficial. No telling 
what mixture of many voices shall speak the final words. 

If you had agreed upon a plan which your church held 
in trust for you, it would appear at a time like this as a 
quiet blessing. 

Some years ago, when the Rev. Raymond Bragg was 
the minister of our church in Minneapolis, he preached 
a sermon which resulted in the members of the parish, 
together with other laymen in the city, forming The Min- 
nesota Funeral Society. It might well serve as a model for 


other communities, at least in its basic content. 

If we feel some resistance to the suggestion that a per- 
sonal call on the minister to discuss a melancholy subject 
_ is in order, perhaps a group discussion in a parish would 
be better. We do not shrink from discussing the dismal 
prospects of the fate of peoples and civilizations in our 
times; it is possible that the discussion of our own funerals 
would take less fortitude, though surely as much testimony 
of religious faith. W. W. R. 


Living a Lie 
Or Living The Truth 


In the past we have placed far too much emphasis on 
the attitudes, affiliations and associations of the individual 
in our efforts properly to identify him. This is the major 
fallacy of racism, nationalism, denominationalism, class- 
ism, and other divisible techniques for separating the 
‘ “sheep from the goats.” In the final decision, a person is 
what he functions as. If he functions as a cad, then no 
other classification—triches, education, caste, nationality, re- 
ligion—can make him a gentleman. If he exploits, dis- 
criminates and robs, even within the law, then he functions 
as, and in very truth is, a thief. Since clothes do not make 
the man any more than does the social register, Who’s 
Who, Dun and Bradstreet, or any other identification or 
classification, we can remember a truism: “You can’t 
make a race-horse out of a jackass.” So, the goal of the 
individual should be to function as his ideal self should. 
To say that a man is a Christian, for example, when his 
function is antithetical to that role is a misnomer. No man 
can practice discrimination against his brother, hate other 
humans, betray the Nazarene ethic and expect these things 
to be forgot in the fact that he happens nominally to hold 
membership in a religious sect purporting to follow the 
teachings of Jesus. Our religionists strive hard to force the 
camel through the eye of the needle, but it just cannot be 
‘done. Therefore, no man has the ethical right to call him- 
self a Christian who does not function as one. Some of the 
most functional Christians we have ever known do not 
belong to so-called Christian churches and do not accept 
the divinity of Jesus. The same can be said of the man 
who pays lip service to the democratic way of life and yet 
gives the lie to his terminology by his undemocratic func- 
tion. The function of the individual, then, determines what 
he is in fact. This very same thing would apply to the 
group: The group is what it functions as. If a church does 


not function as an unsegregated body, then it discriminates _ 


and _is not functioning in the spirit of brotherhood. It may 
talk of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
but it functions in such a manner as to deny the relation- 
ship. The State that does not extend equal rights to all of 
its citizens may call itself democratic but its function gives 
the lie to the nomenclature. What is so desperately needed 
at this hour are a functioning Christianity and a function- 
ing democracy. J.R.S. 


editorial 
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The Authoritarian Threat 


We assumed in the early years of this century that the 
battle for freedom was won; and that the progress of man- 
kind towards intellectual and civil freedom would be steady 
and continuous. But after two world wars we found our- 
selves faced again with the challenge of authoritarianism. 
To allow ourselves to be coerced into accepting it would 
be to lose all that the soldiers had won on the battlefield. 


The challenge now came from two forms of dictatorship: 
there was the dictatorship of the left and that of the right. 
Both were dangerous. Both denied the right of the indi- 
vidual to make choices. That right was vital—the right to 
make choices and to ensure that decisions were reached in 
an atmosphere of free discussion. There is a danger today 
that people are hesitant to make the choices. People are 
glad that the great issues that threatened and perplexed our 
lives are being dealt with by people whom they can hear, 
but do not see. It would be interesting to read in the future 
—when things can be examined in better perspective— 
what the historian has to say regarding the influence upon 
the mass of mankind of listening to the utterances by one 
man who believed that all truth was revealed to him. It 
was a terrifying thought and a danger that in the free states 
people would be ready to accept without critical comment 
or examination. The State had a right to protect itself 
against treason. The State had a right to protect itself from 
overthrow by force of any kind. But it had no right to im- 
pose any limitation on its people’s right to think, to seek 
for truth from whatever source it might come and to con- 
verse with other nations. Because some countries were do- 
ing this today there was a real danger that others might do 
it too. We had to see that this did not happen. 

Democracy was something more than mere forms. De- 
mocracy depends on the spirit. All the free nations in the 
Western world subscribe to the principles of the French 
Revolution. Each differs in form but each of them is based 
fundamentally on the necessity for free discussion and 
upon the superiority of the rule of law to the rule of force. 

The existence of two separate ideologies in the world at 
this time was something that the true democrat should not 
fear for his job was to convert the other fellow to his view 
by the superiority of his own argument. The enlightened 
citizen in the free democracies had a responsibility: not 
only to his own country but to all mankind. It was his job 
to express his faith and to exercise his rights of citizenship 
both fearlessly and intelligently. It had to be borne in mind 
by ordinary citizens that if democracy lacks a real burning 
flame it will not only fail them but will be no advertisement 
to the rest of the world. 

J. CHUTER EDE, 
M. P., former Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Unitarian layman 
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Unitarian Horizons 
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February Sunshine 


In our northern regions, there is something very special 
about the quality of the sunshine when the long month of 
January has gone and the short month of February has 
arrived. It is as though the air knew that winter is on its 
way out, even when the ground-hog has warned us that 
there will be “six weeks more of winter.” The temperature 
may be as low as it was a month ago, but there is a real 
difference just the same. This February sun has power in 
it, and a sense of confidence; the balmy days of spring may 
still be a long way off, but their coming is now certain. It 
is still too early to start looking under the leaves for the 
first hepaticas, but something makes us begin thinking 
about them. It won’t be long now—that’s the message of 
February sunshine, and a very welcome word it is! 


It is not surprising that February should be the month 
for the beginning of the long preparation for the great 
festival of Easter. The early days of Lent have much of 
the quality of February sunshine about them—the cool, 
quiet sense of a growing power of illumination, the under- 
tone of confidence when as yet there appears little evi- 
dence to sustain it, and the deep renewal of the stirring of 


life in hidden places. This is how the spiritual observance’ 


of the season begins, and it is not unrelated to the changing 
“feel” of the world of Nature—in our north country. Just 
how the Christian calendar would have developed if it 
had originated in the southern hemisphere, is an interest- 
ing subject for speculation. 


A Change of Subject 


There may not seem to be any connection, but from the 
theme of February sunshine my mind turns to the question 
that at this time of year is almost continually in the thoughts 
of the headquarters staff—namely, how is the campaign for 
the United Unitarian Appeal going? Actually, there is a 
connection, because this year there is a new spirit of con- 
fidence spreading quietly throughout the fellowship as a 
whole; and the only thing needed to make this year’s, or 
any year’s campaign a success is that Unitarians every- 
where should really believe that “it can be done.” 


One of the signs of the growing confidence among us 
that we can make these annual campaigns successful is to 
be found in the letters that campaign chairmen are writing 
to the people of their churches, and the articles by min- 
isters on this theme that are appearing in church bulletins 
in many parts of the country. These communications are 
written with a new sort of faith, and many of them are 
models of good churchmanship and good writing. Most 
Unitarians see only one example—the one addressed di- 
rectly to them; but we at headquarters see a lot of them, 
and the total impression is tremendously encouraging. 

Without waiting for his permission, which I rather 
think I shall get before these words appear in print, I am 
going to quote a considerable part of the letter from the 
United Appeal chairman of Unity Church, Montclair, New 
Jersey, Mr. Frederic G. Melcher. 
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“Confidence in the Future” 


“Once a year our church, by a group distribution, 
expresses our confidence in the future of liberal religion 
in this country by giving to the centralized work of the 
Unitarian Churches. At no time in the long history of the 
free churches has this support been so important or so 
assured of timely and effective use as now. 


The call for liberal pulpits is steadily increasing in all 
parts of the country. There are people everywhere whose 
demand for a religious life for themselves and their chil- 
dren cannot possibly be met by perfunctory orthodoxy. 
Many are finding in Unitarianism the religious expression 
of the fundamental American ideals. Many see that the 
ideals of free expression, of progressive thinking, of pub- 
lic education can be fully championed only from free pul- 
pits with dedicated leadership. 

The American Unitarian Association has been our cen- 
tral agency for a century and more in doing on a broad 
front the constructive things that we cannot do by our- 
selves. From their headquarters goes forth support to new 
churches and guidance to old, support for minister educa- 
tion, aid in filling pulpits, the notable program for re- 
ligious education, the fine work with young people at home 
and in colleges, the laymen programs, the remarkable 
women’s activities, the publication program that has in- 
fluences far beyond our own denomination. These form a 
year-around program whose spirit and efficiency are fully 
appreciated by the many of us who have worked on the 
various committees. 

The United Unitarian Appeal which is made at this sea- 
son is our own ‘Community Chest.’ Every Unitarian 
Church endeavors to meet or exceed its quota. A quarter 
of a million dollars must be subscribed across the country 
this year. 

Unity has never failed to do its part; but we want this 
year to extend the giving to every member—small contri- 
bution or large. The needs of liberal religion and its 
churches were outlined at our morning service February 
1st. Contributions or pledges can be brought then or sent 
in the enclosed envelope. 

Yours for the Unitarian program,” 
FREDERIC MELCHER 


“To Extend the Giving” 


That is a grand letter, written by a master of the art, 
and addressed to the members of a church that “has never 
failed to do its part.” But there is one phrase that, to my 
way of thinking, carries the very essence of the whole 
thing. We have always done our share, Mr. Melcher says, 
“but we want this year to extend the giving to every mem- 
ber.” If, in almost any church throughout our Unitarian 
fellowship, every member should make a gift to the United 
Unitarian Appeal, it is practically certain that the total 
contribution from that church would be doubled; and if 
that could happen in every church, the whole Unitarian 
movement would leap forward to meet the opportunities 
that Mr. Melcher so clearly sees and so persuasively pre- 
sents. 

That goal may not be completely reached this year, but 

ve Shall undoubtedly come closer to it than ever before. 
{t is not a fantastic dream, but an entirely possible ideal, 
toward which we are steadily moving. Assuming we have 
85,000 legal voting members of Unitarian churches—and 
that is a careful, justified assumption—a gift of five dollars 
per member would make our work next year at least twice 
as effective as it has ever been. Surely that is worth talking 
about! F. M. E. 


Arthur Bestor, Jr. is Professor of History at the University of Illinois, and a 
member of the Unitarian Church of Urbana Illinois. He was President of the 
Layman’s League of that church in 1951-52. Professor Bestor spoke on this subject 
before the American Historical Association. He received his A.B. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Yale, and has taught at Yale, Columbia, Stanford, and the University 
of Wisconsin. In 1950 his book, Backwoods Utopias, was awarded the Albert J. 
Beveridge prize of the American Historical Association. He is also author of 
Education and Reform at New Harmony (1948) and other books. 
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Education’s Open Door to Tyranny 


Is thinking obsolete? A critique of 
current trends in public education 


By Arthur E. Bestor, Jr. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN YEARS AGO, in 1837, when Horace Mann 
became secretaiy of the newly created Massachusetts Board of Education, the idea 
of publicly-supported, universal, democratic schooling for all Americans was only 
a dream. Today that dream has come close to full realization in a statistical and 


financial sense. 

Four-fifths of all American children 
throughout the entire age span from five 
to seventeen are now enrolled in our 
schools. Close to six billion dollars are 
expended each year upon the one hun- 
dred seventy thousand public elementary 
and high schools of the nation, with 
their combined staffs of over nine hun- 
dred thousand teachers. Inequalities of 
opportunity and inadequacies of financial 
support remain, of course, and these must 
be eliminated. But so much has already 
been accomplished, quantitatively speak- 
ing, that we are justified in pausing to ask 
whether the qualitative achievement has 
been a commensurate one. 

Since the answer I am about to give is 
in the negative, I shall be automatically 
classed as an enemy of the public schools 
by those who have a vested interest in 
the educational status quo. Allow me, 
therefore, by making a frank confession 
of faith, to repel such a charge at the out- 
set. I am a firm believer in the principle 
of universal, public, democratic educa- 
tion. As a professor in a state university 
I am part of an institution dedicated to 
that very principle, and I am proud to be 
so. Personally I believe that publicly fi- 
nanced education from the nursery school 
through the highest levels of graduate 
and professional instruction is essential to 
American democracy as we know and 
value it. I have no sympathy whatever 
with anyone who proposes to cut school 
appropriations in such a way as to limit 
educational opportunity or to impair the 
quality of instruction. 


Away with barriers 


I believe in doing away with every barrier 
that race, religion, or economic status in- 
terposes to prevent any American from 
pursuing to the highest levels any form of 
study for which he has the intellectual 
capacity, the desire, and the will. I believe, 
finally, in academic freedom. I conceive it to 
be the scholar’s duty to resist every effort 
to stifle the free and responsible investi- 
gation and discussion of public issues. And 
I stand ready to oppose to the uttermost 
any group that seeks to limit or pervert 
the curricula of schools and colleges in 
order to impose upon them their own nar- 
row and dogmatic preconceptions concern- 
ing matters that are properly the subject 
of free and objective inquiry. 

In the remarks I am about to make I 
shall be critical of many things which pro- 
fessional secondary-school educators are 
doing. But I honor them for the stand 
which they have customarily taken on 
these great issues. I trust that the, time 
will never come when their organizations 
and ours will fail to make common cause 
in defense of the basic principles that I 
have just enumerated. 

The issue which I wish to raise is not 
whether the school system should be 
democratic—I consider that question set- 
tled—but whether the school system 
should be educational. That question, 
alas, seems to grow more unsettled every 
day. 

Defective training 
To measure the performance of a 


school system is a complicated task. It is 
not my purpose to add to the evidence 
which others have presented concerning 
the defective training exhibited by many 
high school graduates in the basic skills 
of reading and writing and mathematics, 
and in elementary knowledge of history, 
geography, and science. I am unimpressed 
by the answer which public-school edu- 
cators customarily give. They point to the 
vast increase in school enrollment, sug- 
gesting that they have done well even to 
hold their own. They present scattered 
evidence to show that they have done 
slightly better than this, and that certain 
groups of students are somewhat more 
proficient in spelling or arithmetic than 
students in the same grades in the public 
schools of the past. What they neglect to 
mention is that all the measurable re- 
sources of the school system have in- 
creased at a far more rapid rate than 
enrollment. 

To put the matter in a nutshell, by the 
time a pupil has finished a given grade 
today, he will have spent twice as many 
days in school as a comparable student 
would have done seventy years ago. He 
will have received a greater share of the 
personal attention of a better trained 
teacher. Nine times as much money will 
have been expended in his education, and 
he will have used buildings and equip- 
ment thirteen times as good. If his 
achievement is only somewhat greater 
than that of his predecessor, instead of 
several times as great, there has been an 
alarming decline in the efficiency of pub- 
lic-school instruction. 


More money: lower aims 


The criticism I would make of educa- 
tional administrators and professors of edu- 
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cation goes much deeper than this, however. 
That the efficiency of instruction has de- 
creased is less dangerous than that the aims 
of education have been lowered. For if we 
have lowered our sights, no possible in- 
crease of efficiency can ever enable us to 
reach the target. The real charge that I 
would press is the charge that professional 
educators, in their policy-making role, have 
lowered the aims of the public schools. 


As a starting point let me take what is 
perhaps the most influential of all recent 
statements concerning the purpose of the 
American public school. It is a formula- 
tion endorsed by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
Association and by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, two 
of the most powerful organizations in the 
field of professional education. 

The statement begins with what pur- 
ports to be a definition of education: 
“Youth have specific needs they recog- 
nize; society makes certain requirements 
of all youth; together these form a pat- 
tern of common educational needs.” 
Then follows a specification of ten par- 
ticular needs, which (in the absence of 
any statement to the contrary) must be 
supposed to be the most important ones 
and to be of roughly equal significance in 
the school program. 


A school is a school 


Now it is obvious that young men and 
women have these particular needs. And 
it is true that the schools can, to a certain 
extent, assist them in satisfying their 
needs. But one cannot possibly achieve a 
definition of education simply by putting 
these two facts together. The statement I 
have quoted attempts to do so, and its 
conclusion is a reductio ad absurdum. It 
is not the job—it cannot possibly be the 
job—of the school “to meet the com- 
mon and the specific individual needs of 
youth.” If it were, then the school should 
undertake to meet needs even more basic 
than any mentioned in the list: All youth 
need food, clothing, and shelter. Obvi- 
ously the school can meet certain needs 
only. And in order to determine what 
those needs are we need to take into con- 
sideration the nature of the school—what 
it is designed to do, what it is capable of 
doing, and what its limitations are. 

The school is one, but only one, of the 
agencies of society that minister to the 
needs of young men and women. The 
family, the church, the medical profes- 
sion, the government, private business— 
each has something to do with meeting 
the needs of citizens, young and old. 
Some may not do their job in the way we 
wish. But that affords no reason for the 
school to neglect its tasks also, in a vain 
attempt to remedy the deficiency. The 
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idea that the school must undertake to 
meet every need that some other agency 
is failing to meet is a preposterous delu- 
sion that can wreck the educational sys- 
tem without contributing anything to the 
salvation of society. 


Pe neeere Oerne natal 


The school’s own job 


After all, the school has a particular 
and important function of its own to per- 
form. Before it undertakes to do other 
persons’ jobs for them, it should be per- 
fectly sure that it is doing its own as well 
as it possibly can. There are many needs 
of youth which the school has no ability 
to meet, and has no business trying to 
meet. There are certain needs which it 
can assist other agencies in satisfying, if 
it can spare the energy from its princi- 
pal task. This principal task is to meet 
certain needs which can be satisfied com- 
prehensively and effectively only in a 
schoolroom. Many vital needs of men 
cannot be met at all except through the 
extensive and rigorous application of in- 
tellectual means. No agency but the 
school can possibly provide the syste- 
matic intellectual training required. The 
school was devised for the very purpose 
of satisfying this vital need. The respon- 
sibility which the school may not sacri- 
fice to any other aim, however worthy, is 
its responsibility for providing intellec- 
tual training—in every field of activity 
where systematic thinking is an impor- 
tant component of success, and for every 
citizen who has the capacity and the will 
to apply intellectual means to the solu- 
tion of the problems that confront him. 


To say that the primary purpose of the 
school is intellectual training is not at all 
the same thing as saying that intellectual 
activity is the most important thing in hu- 
man life. One can say that the primary 
function of the medical profession is to 
safeguard the health of the nation, without 
either affirming or denying that good health 
is the most important thing in human life. 
To the extent that one believes in good 
health one values the work of the medical 
profession, and to the extent that one be- 
lieves in intellectual effort one values the 
educational system. If one is indifferent 
either to health or to intellectual training, 
one has a perfect right to refuse support to 
the agency that concerns itself with the 
matter, but one has no right to say that the 
agency should redefine its purposes. 


Training for the mind 


It is the nature and purpose of a school 
to provide intellectual training. Is that an 
important purpose? The answer of those 
who founded our public-school system 
was Yes. They thought that intellectual 
training was so important to the individ- 


ual that every man and woman in a 
democracy ought to have the opportunity 
of receiving it. They thought it so im- 
portant for the well-being of society, that 
public funds should bear the expense of 
providing it. Has intellectual training 
grown Jess important to the individual 
and to society in the century or so that 
has elapsed since the American people 


. embarked on their great experiment in 


public education? The question seems to 
me to answer itself. Problems of govern- 
ment have grown increasingly complex; 
practical vocational problems demand, 
in a technological age, more knowledge 
and intellectual training; increased leisure 
time for all makes more important intel- 
lectual and cultural pursuits. 


To my mind all these considerations can 
lead to but one conclusion: Intellectual 
training is more essential to every citizen 
than it has ever been in the history of man- 
kind, and its importance grows with every 
year. But are the citizens of a democratic 
republic capable, by and large, of acquiring 
and of using intellectual training? On this 
point there seems to me an extraordinary 
and dangerous amount of loose thinking 
among professional educators. And yet we 
need the most careful and rigorous think- 
ing here, for the question goes to the very 
heart of the democratic conception of 
society. 


A feebleminded population? 


Everyone will agree, I suppose, that a 
certain small percentage of any popula- 
tion is uneducable in the ordinary sense 
because of actual feeblemindedness. Ev- 
eryone will likewise agree that individual 
differences in intellectual capacity exist, 
that the range of these is fairly great, 
that in part these differences are innate 
and not the result of environment, and 
that every individual probably possesses 
aptitudes that are distinctly higher than 
the general level of his intelligence. Every 
teacher has had to face these facts, and 
to adjust his methods accordingly. But 
does this mean that he'should redefine his 
ultimate aims and purposes? 

Only the most overmastering evidence 
of mental incapacity on the part of his 
students as a whole would entitle a 
teacher to do so. A vague feeling that the 
mass of students are not as bright as he 
might wish them to be would give him no 
right to betray his calling. He can always 
leave the teaching profession if he 
chooses, but so long as he sticks with it he 
is bound, as the physician by his Hippo- 
cratic Oath, to labor honorably for the 
ends which his profession was created to 
advance. He cannot honestly say that 
the mass of students are uneducable un- 
til he has exhausted every resource of 
pedagogy at his command. He must be- 
ware, above all, of confusing lack of in- 
terest with lack of intelligence, for the 
former is a challenge to his own ability 


as a teacher, not a reason for abandoning 
his intellectual purpose. If, however, he 
should come upon convincing evidence 
that the mass of students are incapable 
of intellectual training, then with humil- 
ity and sobriety he should submit his evi- 
dence to his colleagues for scrutiny, criti- 
cism, and verification. It is no light thing 
to offer such an indictment against a sub- 
stantial part of the human race. And if 
the aims of the teaching profession are to 
be redefined for reasons so grave as 
this, the considered judgment of the pro- 
fession as a whole can alone authorize the 
change. 


Caution required 


The school administrator in particular 
is treading upon exceedingly delicate 
ground if he calls in question the pur- 
poses and content of education on the 
basis of a supposed intellectual incapacity 
on the part of the populace as a whole. 
The evidence must be irrefutable. Every 
subjective element must be excluded. The 
conclusions drawn from the data must be 
criticized, re-examined, and rechecked. In 
this matter we are under the most solemn 
obligation to proceed with care, for a 
misstep may bring disaster not only to 
intellectual life but also to democracy. 
The caution and circumspection charac- 
teristic of medical research is the only 
proper model, for we are dealing with 
something as precious as human life it- 
self. Vague hypotheses, truncated experi- 
ments, rash conclusions, and loose gen- 
eralizations are utterly out of place. 
Above all, there ought never to be a 
hasty application on a large scale of un- 
tested procedures. And roseate promises, 
unsupported by overhwelming experi- 
mental evidence, are cruelly unethical. 

It is my considered judgment that 
every one of these basic requirements of 
scientific, ethical experimentation upon 
human beings has been violated in the 
launching of the current programs of cur- 
ricular change in the public schools of 
the nation. 


The untrained spoilers 


Let me be perfectly clear. I am not 
criticizing in any way the methods or 
the results of experimental psychologists 
who have concerned themselves with in- 
telligence and its measurement. I am not 
criticizing that large body of professional 
educators who are seeking to improve the 
methods of teaching the recognized in- 
tellectual disciplines—theirs is a worthy 
and important work. I am criticizing the 
tampering with the content and organi- 
zation of the curriculum by men who are 
trained neither in the rigorous, scientific 
interpretation of psychological data, nor 
in the processes of scholarly and scientific 
thought that underlie the traditional sub- 
jects of the school curriculum. 

Specifically I am condemning the 
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sweeping conclusions concerning the in- 
tellectual incapacity of the American peo- 
ple which have been pronounced by edu- 
cational administrators who are not them- 
selves psychologists, which are supported 
by little more than subjective impressions, 
and which frequently confuse a lack of 
background and interest with a lack of 
intellectual capacity. I am condemning 
the reckless remaking of the public- 
school curriculum on the basis of these 
completely unverified conclusions. And I 
am condemning the substitution of high- 
powered propaganda for scientific objec- 
tivity in the process of carrying out 
what the educators describe as experi- 
ments. 

As an example of what I am talking 
about, let me read the text of a resolu- 
tion that was formulated at a conference 
of educators in 1945: 

It is the belief of this conference that, 
with the aid of this report in final form, 
the vocational school of a community will 
be able better to prepare 20 percent of the 
youth of secondary school age for entrance 
upon desirable skilled occupations; and 
that the high school will continue to pre- 
pare another 20 percent for entrance to 
college. We do not believe that the remain- 
ing 60 percent of our youth of secondary 
school age will receive the life adjustment 
training they need and to which they are 
entitled as American citizens—unless and 
until the administrators of public educa- 
tion with the assistance of the vocational 
education leaders formulate a similar pro- 
gram for this group. 


Open door to tyranny 


Consider for a moment the extraordi- 
nary implications of this statement. Sixty 
percent—three-fifths—of the citizens of 
the United States, it asserts without qual- 
ification, are incapable of being benefited 
by intellectual training or even training 
for skilled and desirable occupations. If 
this is true, it is a fact of the most shat- 
tering significance, for it declares invalid 
most of the assumptions that have under- 
lain American democracy. It enthrones 
once again the ancient doctrine that the 
majority of the people are destined from 
birth to be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to a select few who, by right 
of superior fitness, are to occupy the priv- 
ileged places in society. 

Before accepting such a devastating 
premise as this, one would expect respon- 
sible men to demand an array of precise 
and verified measurements of the intel- 
ligence of the population, and a rigor- 
ously experimental determination of just 
what each measurement signified in terms 
of educability. Nothing of the sort was 
offered. The figures, indeed, seem almost 
to have been drawn out of a hat, for they 
are markedly different from the conclu- 
sions of another educational commission 


which found, almost contemporaneously, 
that “at least 49 percent of our popula- 
tion has the mental ability to complete 
14 years of schooling” and “at least 32 
percent . . . the mental ability to com- 
plete an advanced liberal or specialized 
professional education.” 

Before using their conclusions as the 
basis for a complete reconstruction of 
American education, did this group of 
“life-adjustment” educators submit their 
figures to others for criticism and verifi- 
cation? Did they ask the opinion of psy- 
chologists on the validity of their infer- 
ences concerning the intelligence of the 
American people as a whole? Did they 
try to find out whether the educational 
leaders of other countries were ready to 
make the abject confession of failure that 
they were making? Did they ask scholars 
and scientists to comment on the conse- 
quences to the nation of repudiating in- 
tellectual purposes in the schools? Hav- 
ing decided for themselves that intellec- 
tual mediocrity was the inevitable char- 
acteristic of a democratic society, did 
they have the courage to announce their 
conclusions frankly to the public and ask 
full and honest discussion before con- 
demning the masses of the people to a 
status of permanent intellectual inferior- 
ity? They did none of these things. They 
embodied their snap judgments in a reso- 
lution and proceeded immediately to pro- 
ject a radical remaking of the entire 
American public-school curriculum. 

A bunch of crack-pots, you will say, 
Surely their proposals were rejected out of 
hand by the students of educational theory 
in our university departments of education, 
and by the responsible administrators of 
our public-school system. The unanimous 
judgment of any professional group would 
surely be against a proposal resting upon 
assumptions that lacked even the most rudi- 
mentary scientific validation, that contra- 
dicted every basic belief of democracy, and 
that undermined everything for which the 
professional group had previously stood. 


High-gear propaganda 


Alas, this is not the way the educa- 
tional bureaucracy works. The “‘life-ad- 
justment” proposals were not placed in 
the file labelled “aberrations.” They were 
hailed as forward-looking, and even— 
fantastic though it may seem—as demo- 
cratic. The United States Commissioner 
of Education was so impressed with 
the recommendations of this conference 
that he appointed a Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth. Like 
most such Commissions, it never thought 
of looking into the soundness of the pro- 
posals, it merely threw the propaganda 
machine into high gear. And in my own 
state the new curricular notions were 
pushed with vigor, and have been for five 
years, by a publicly financed Steering 
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Committee of the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program and the IIli- 
nois Life Adjustment Education Program. 


Virulent anti-intellectualism 


The end result of programs like these 
is a most virulent anti-intellectualism in 
the public schools. In articles published 
elsewhere I have examined the evidences 
of this at greater length than is possible 
here. Space permits only a brief mention 
of the series of questionnaires that have 
been circulated by the Illinois Curricu- 
lum Program, purporting to ask citizens, 
teachers, and pupils what they “think is 
the job of the secondary school.” History, 
mathematics, science, and foreign lan- 
guages are nowhere alluded to, hence no 
one is permitted to suggest that training 
in these fields might be even a part of 
“the job of the secondary school.” In- 
stead the school is supposed to be con- 
cerned with a pot-pourri of fifty-five 
“problems of high school youth,” in 
which “the problem of acquiring the so- 
cial skills of dancing, playing party games 
doing parlor stunts, etc.” is given just as 
much emphasis as “the problem of ac- 
quiring the ability to study and help solve 
economic, social, and political problems.” 
The educators never tell how the school 
is going to give its students the latter, 
much-to-be-desired ability. Time is obvi- 
ously not going to be allowed for system- 
atic training in the disciplines of history 
or political science or economics. These 
have already been merged into the social 
studies, and the latter are eventually to 
be swallowed up, so the Illinois Curricu- 
lum Program hopes, by a “common 
learnings course” in which “materials 
from science, literature, history, mathe- 
matics, industrial education, homemaking, 
business education, are, music, and all 
other areas of the curriculum would be 
included.” 

An inkling of what the educators 
mean when they propose to bring the 
great problems of public life down to the 
level of “life-adjustment” education is af- 
forded by an elaborate report on The 
Schools and National Security, which the 
Illinois Curriculum Program has re- 
cently published. The first task of the so- 
cial studies, according to the chapter 
devoted to them, is to “reduce the ten- 
sions and meet the needs of children and 
youth.” There are some airy proposals, 
unaccompanied by specification of means, 
to develop in students “a constructively 
critical attitude toward foreign policy,” 
and the like. But when the report gets 
down to specific classroom work, it sug- 
gests that the schools can serve the na- 
tion in its present hour of peril by ask- 
ing its students to “make studies of how 
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the last war affected the cating pattern 
in our culture.” 


Contempt for mind 


In programs like these—and there are 
many of them—the schools are doing 
more than merely discarding intellectual 
training. They are actively teaching the 
public a contempt for intellectual ef- 
fort. By its very nature the school cannot 
be neutral in the matter of intellectual 
values, any more than a church can be 
neutral on the question of virtue. It either 
fosters respect for thought or it fosters 
the opposite. And if it does not foster 
respect for thought it obviously cannot 
foster respect for freedom of thought. If 
the schools are indifferent to intellectual 
values, the only conclusion which the 
public can draw is that intellectual val- 
ues are worth very little, and that the 
destruction of them—the suppression of 
freedom of thought, of speech, and of 
teaching—is the destruction of something 
that can well be considered expendable. 


Free thinking: free men 


Intellectual freedom is under direct at- 
tack by demagogues today. As a conse- 
quence there are those who argue that 
we must husband -our strength to meet 
this frontal assault, and must postpone 
until some future time the effort to re- 
store to the schools a respect for intel- 
lectual values. In my opinion, however, 
we cannot postpone the effort, for anti- 
intellectualism in the schools is feeding 
the very flames of demagoguery that 
threaten to consume us all. In the long 
run the only real safeguard of intellectual 
freedom is widespread public resppect 
for intellectual values. Only the public 
schools can give to the people at large a 
genuine understanding of intellectual ef- 
fort and a sense of its vital importance to 
free men and to a free nation. To build 
our defenses of freedom firm and deep, 
we need to eradicate, before it is too late, 
the anti-intellectual tendencies that have 
crept into our public educational system. 
We must restore to the schools the 
clear and disciplined intellectual purpose 
that will make them once again the bul- 
warks of thought, and hence of freedom 
of thought. 

In this effort we can count upon the sup- 
port of an unknown number—but, I sus- 
pect, an overwhelming majority—of the 
classroom teachers of the nation, who are 
distressed at the programs being imposed 
upon them. We can count upon the support 
of a very considerable number of professors 
of education and public-school administra- 
tors who dissent from the party-line laid 
down by the powerful educational associa- 
tions, by the public-school bureaucracy, and 
by the more vocal members of university 


departments of education. But because of 
the existence of this party-line and this 
structure of power, we cannot count upon 
the organized educational profession as such 
to safeguard the intellectual purpose and 
the intellectual integrity of our secondary 
schools at the present time. 

It is the duty of scholars, scientists, 
and members of the learned professions 


_generally, to speak with a clear and in- 


dependent voice in these matters. Co-op- 
eration with professional educators must 
continue, of course, in the devising of 
sound programs for the public schools. 
But on matters of high educational policy 
the learned world must speak with a voice 
unmistakably its own, and must not allow 
its words to be smothered or twisted or 
censored by others. It must speak directly 
to the general public, who make the 
final decisions on educational policy. It 
must express, continuously and unitedly, 
its considered judgment on the intellec- 
tual soundness of the programs that are 
offered in the public schools. Scholars 
have not done this effectively in the past, 
and the views of the professional educa- 
tors have prevailed largely by default. If 
scholars will create for themselves an or- 
gan through which they can speak with 
clarity and force, I am confident that they 
will be listened to with respect. 
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Academic Freedom — For Whom? 


A Communist can never be a free 
scholar—shall he teach then? 


By Warren B. Walsh 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM IS OF VITAL CONCERN to all of us. Our national 
welfare and our national security depend upon its preservation and perpetuation. 
Without full freedom in research and in the publication of the results of research, 
‘ and without full freedom to lecture and to discuss in his classroom the subject 
upon which he is professionally competent, the teacher becomes but sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal. Without free colleges, there would soon be no free public 
education of the sort which undergirds our democratic system. Without free public 
education, there would shortly be no free, progressive, democratic United States of 
America. The defense of academic freedom is, therefore, a vital public interest. 


Academic freedom is not self-perpetu- 
ating. It is not a win-it-once-and-you- 
have-won-it-for-all-time affair. It must be 
constantly defended because it is con- 
stantly under attack from many quarters. 
Among the current threats to academic 
freedom, none is more pressing than the 
one which involves the problem of Com- 
munist teachers. The part of this threat 
most often discussed in liberal publica- 
tions is the irresponsible, indiscriminate, 
smear attack. Equally serious a threat 
stems from the defense by genuine, non- 
Communist liberals of what they usually 
call the Communist’s “right to teach.” It 
is with this aspect that this article is 
concerned. 


Ingenious and ingenuous 


The arguments which these persons ad- 
vance in defense of the Communists’ 
“right to teach” are varied. Some are in- 
genious, some are ingenuous. One of the 
latter holds that we will force the Com- 
munists underground if we deny them the 
facilities for public expression of their 
views. This is like saying that we will 
force a duck to swim if we put it in the 
water. The most menacing parts of Com- 
munist activities have always been un- 
derground. The essence of Communist 
actions is clandestine conspiracy. If Com- 
munists were not already underground, 
this argument might have some force. 
Since they are underground, the argu- 
_ ment is meaningless. 


Another argument holds that since it 
is not a crime to be a member of the 
Communist Party, the fact of member- 
ship should not bar anyone from holding 
a teaching position. This assumes that 
any non-criminal has the right to teach 
or, at least, should be given the oppor- 
tunity of teaching if he so desires. This is 
patently absurd because it ignores the 
very important matter of competence. 
The proper question is not, “Should a 
Communist teacher be barred from teach- 
ing because he is a criminal?”, but “Isa 
Communist competent to teach in a non- 
Communist school or college?” 

It is not a crime to hold the currently 
official Soviet view on genetics, but one 
may properly question the competence 
of any teacher who would accept a view 
which is totally unsupported by evidence. 
This matter of the competence or incom- 
petence of a Communist to teach in a 
non-Communist institution goes much 
deeper than this specific matter of ge- 
netics. We shall return to the problem 
later after consideration of two further 
arguments which are much used by gen- 
uine liberals as well as by others who 
only pose as liberals. 


7s 


“If you really believe...’ 


The first argument is that if we had 
complete faith in our own beliefs we 
would not fear to place them in com- 
petition against Communist beliefs. This 
is mostly effectively phrased in the form 


of questions, thus: “If you really believe 
in the American way, why are you afraid 
to let the Communists present their ar- 
guments? Do you really believe in free- 
dom of thought and of expression? To 
further the search for truth, mustn’t 
you allow all ideas free entry into the 
competition? Or are you secretly afraid 
that your ideas may not be the best?” 
Denying Communists the privilege of 
teaching in our colleges—the argument 
goes on—is proof that you are afraid to 
face the competition with Communist 
ideas. 

The second line of argument is closely 
akin to the first. It asserts that when we re- 
fuse to allow Communists to teach, we 
thereby deny to our students the right of 
free access to information. This, of course, 
is directly contrary to the principles which 
we profess. It is doing just what we accuse 
the Communists of doing. It is erecting our 
own Iron Curtain between our students 
and information. 

These two lines of argument pack a 
terrific emotional wallop. No one who 
likes to think of himself as a rational 
person—particularly no liberal—can fail 
to react strongly to taunts that he is 
afraid to permit Communist ideas to com- 
pete with his own, or to charges that he 
is betraying his own creed by censoring 
what students may hear. 


Reason, not emotion 


This is, however, an emotional and not 
a reasoned reaction. We have been 
brought up to think well of free competi- 
tion among ideas as well as among busi- 
ness concerns. We are fond of quoting 
the famous remark attributed to Voltaire: 
“I disapprove of what you say, but I 
will defend to the death your right to 
say it.” Indeed, to many this has became 
the test and the hallmark of true liber- 
alism. 

I therefore am challenging some strong 
emotions and some powerful habits of 
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thought and behavior when I submit to 
you that these favored arguments are un- 
real, and are based on totally false as- 
sumptions. I submit further that they rep- 
resent confusion of thought and inade- 
quacy of informed understanding. 

Parenthetically, such confusion and in- 
adequacy are certainly not exclusively 
confined to liberals or to rationalists. I 
recall a visitor to my office who noticed 
my collection of books about Russia. 
He kept looking at them as we talked of 
the business which had brought him, and 
then he said: “You must be very fond of 
the Russians to have so many books 
about them.” I tried to explain that this 
was my working library, that these were 
the tools of my trade—the equivalent of 
a legal library in a lawyer’s office or a 
collection of medical books in a physi- 
cian’s office. My visitor was not con- 
vinced. “All I’ve got to say,” he com- 
mented as he left, “is that you must have 
liked them pretty well or you wouldn’t 
have begun to study them in the first 
place.” 

If that man, and many others like him, 
knew what they were talking about, they 
would not so often confuse liberalism with 
Communism, nonconformity with treason, 
nor heresy with conspiracy. On the other 
hand, if many liberals who now use the 
arguments outlined above were better in- 
formed, they would not confuse Communism 
with a belief in social justice, nor treason 
with nonconformity, nor conspiracy with so- 
called “unpopular ideas.” Neither would they 
overlook the false assumptions which under- 
lie their favorite arguments. 


A false assumption 


Perhaps the grossest of those false as- 
sumptions is that those of us who would 
not permit Communists to teach take that 
attitude because we are afraid to place 
our ideas.and arguments in competition 
with those of the Communist teacher. 
This, in turn, stems from the equally false 
assumption that we are engaged in some 
sort of a great debate of idea against 
idea, of philosophy against philosophy, 
of creed against creed. And it is further 
incorrectly assumed that this debate— 
this competition of ideas—is carried out 
under the best traditions of a free intel- 
lectual society: an argument among 
equals who operate under the same code 
and abide by the same rules. The twisted 
assumption underlying the second argu- 
ment is that no one who rejects a posi- 
tion can be trusted to explain that posi- 
tion fairly. I have long noted with interest 
that none of those who charge me with 
being unable to understand or to explain 
Communism on the ground that I am not 
notoriously anti-Communist, ever charged 
me with such incompetence in relation to 
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fascism which I hate just as bitterly and 
fought just as hard. 

Perhaps the best way to show the 
falsity of these assumptions and to reduce 
some of the confusions—certainly the 
best way to clarify my position—is to de- 
fine and describe some terms. 


What is a Communist? 


By COMMUNIST I mean any person 
who has submitted to and remains subject 
to Communist Party rules and discipline as 
laid down by Moscow. This covers all open 
and secret members of all Communist par- 
ties except the Jugoslav. It certainly covers 
all members of the American Communist 
Party. The final legal decision on whether 
members of the American Communist 


Party must register as agents of a foreign’ 


power is still pending. But the official 
statements and actions of the Party itself 
support the Attorney-General’s charges that 
the Party “has been and is substantially 
dominated and controlled by the Govern- 
ment and Communist party of the Soviet 
Union. . . . “The American Communist 
Party’s own official pronouncements and 
actions also prove that all its members must 
accept and obey without question the prin- 
ciples and the decisions laid down by the 
Party leaders. The American Communist 
Party rules its members with an iron hand 
and is itself ruled with an iron hand by 
Moscow. By COMMUNIST I mean a per- 
son who accepts and follows this discipline. 


By COMMUNISM, I mean the organi- 
zation, the doctrines, and the actions of 
the Communist Parties controlled by 
Stalin and his associates. Such precision 
of meaning may strike you as finicky, 
but it is absolutely essential to a clear 
understanding. It is a precision which ex- 
cludes: independent believers in Marx- 
ism; deviationists such as the Trotskyites 
and Titoists; those whom McCarthy calls 
“communist-thinkers”; and fellow-travel- 
ers, so long as they do not abide by the 
rules and disciplines of Moscow. I ex- 
clude these people not because I agree 
with them or sympathize with them in 
any way, but only because I do not con- 
sider them to constitute a clear and pres- 
ent danger to our national welfare and 
security. I do not accept their ideas nor 
condone their behavior, but I do not 
think that we are menaced thereby. 


An idea—and power 


If a Communist—using the word in its 
precise sense—were only a believer in 
currently unpopular ideas; if he were 
only a political nonconformist, I should 
not consider him a clear and present dan- 
ger to our nation and to us as individ- 
uals. Nor should I so consider him if he 
were only a member of a political mi- 
nority, nor if he were only a fanatic. He 


is all these things and more. It is the 
“more” which makes him unique. What 
is this “more”? It is first, power; and sec- 
ond, the code under which the Commu- 
nist operates. 

Our enemy is powerful—at least as — 
powerful as any whom we have ever 
faced. Behind the Communist teacher (or 
any other Communist for that matter) 
stands the might of the second strongest 


~ nation in the world. The treason of Hiss, 


of Greenglass, of the Rosenbergs would 
have been no less if they had been re- 
porting to Peru or Iraq instead of to the 
USSR; but the consequences of their 
treason would have been far less dis- 
astrous to us and to the peace of the 
world. Every Communist is a potential if 
not an active traitor, and must be recog- 
nized as such. His loyalty is to the mas- 
ters of the USSR; not to any dream of 
social justice or abstract idealism. And 
he is fully answerable to his masters. 


A Communist, in other words, is a dis- 
ciplined and obedient agent of the Power 
which, as its words and actions prove, seeks 
to destroy all that we hold most dear. Such 
destruction is the aim of its agents, including 
the Communist teacher whether his subject 
be mathematics or music, physics or art, 
history or literature. To further that aim he 
is trained and prepared to use any means 
at hand. 


“Morality . . . is subordinate” 


“, . « morality,” said Lenin, “is entirely 
subordinate to the interests of the class war. 
Everything is moral which is necessary for 
the annihilation of the old .. . social order 
- - - ” On another occasion he told his dis- 
ciples: “If you are not able to adapt your- 
self, if you are not inclined to crawl in the 
mud on your belly, you are not a revyolu- 
tionary, but a chatterbox .. .” Better known 
because more often quoted are his instruc- 
tions to resort to all sorts of schemes and 
stratagems, to employ illegitimate methods, 
to conceal the truth. This is the code under 
which the Communist teacher operates. 
Let me cite one illustration. 


You will recall that a few years ago a 
famous university dismissed from its fac- 
ulty a number of proved Communists. 
One of those dismissed was reported to 
have defended himself in part by claim- 
ing that he had never misled or tried to 
mislead his students. He had, so he said, 
always given them “fair warning” of his 
bias. The warning, as he described it, 
went something like this: ‘I always told 
my students that I came from a working- 
man’s family; that I grew up in poverty 
and insecurity on the wrong side of the 
tracks; and that I was quite naturally 
sympathetic, therefore, toward the under- 
dog. I told them that I was inclined to 
favor labor as opposed to capital; and 
that I had found Marxism an admirable 
and valuable guide in understanding the 
ills of our society.’ 


Calculated fraud 


Perhaps you consider that “fair warning.” 
I do not. It was calculated fraud and de- 
‘ception designed to appeal to the idealism 
and the sense of fair play commonly found 
among youth. There are two points at issue 
here, and neither of them involves the right 
of this man to hold or to express his be- 
liefs. We cannot enchain thought, and we 
do not wish to. That is not the point nor is 
it a question of whether our views could 
stand competition with his. 

The first point is that this man was not 
merely the proponent of one interpreta- 
tion as against another. He was a con- 
spirator, a loyal agent of an alien and 
hostile Power, who concealed his real 
position and purpose with intention to 
deceive his students. Deceit of students is 
one way in which a Communist teacher 
can help in furthering the aims of his 
masters. There are other ways, also, the 
most spectacular of which is espionage— 
as in the case of Professor Alan Nunn 
May. More common is the infiltration 
‘and subsequent perversion of liberal 
groups, and the calculated deception of 
susceptible youth. Less common but 
equally serious is the deliberate discredit- 
ing not only of non-Communist col- 
leagues, but also of the university itself. 
By discrediting colleagues the Commu- 
nist can create dissensions and tensions 
which may frustrate scholarship, or may 
allow greater freedom of machination 
to the Communist by diverting atten- 
tion from him. It is hardly necessary to 
say that there are few more effective 
ways of discrediting a university and 
thereby limiting its usefulness than by 
tainting it with Communism. The Com- 
munist teacher can and will if so ordered 
do this simply by self-revelation. You 
may wish to note that all these activities 
may take place entirely outside the Com- 
munist teacher’s class room. 


Academic freedom—for whom? 


Communist no free seeker 


But to return to the case just men- 
tioned, the second point—and it is crucial 
—is that this man was not a free seeker 
after truth. No Communist is or can be. 
When you accept Communist Party disci- 
pline you forfeit both your freedom of 
thought and your freedom of action. 

To defend a Communist’s right to 
teach on grounds of academic freedom 
is to display a complete misunderstand- 
ing both of academic freedom and of 
Communism. A Communist teacher does 
not have academic freedom because his 
Party—not the university or Congress or 
the state—but because his Party denies it 
to him. The moment he accepts the obli- 
gations of Party membership, whether 
open or secret, he ceases to be a free 
scholar or even a free man. He becomes 
a prisoner of the Kremlin, to whom the 
right of free inquiry and free expression 
are lost. I could cite you many proofs, 
but none more poignant than this state- 
ment by a Communist professor. “I, as a 
Party member, do not consider it possible 
for me to continue to hold views which 
have been declared erroneous by the 
Central Committee of my Party.” That is 
the abnegation of academic freedom. 

As to the argument that to deny a 
Communist the right to teach is to deny 
our students access to information—that 
is nonsense. One does not have to be (or 
to have been) a Communist in order to 
understand Communism any more than 
one has to suffer a brain tumor in order 
to be a brain surgeon. 

I cannot accept as valid the supplemen- 
tary argument that Communist teachers 
must be allowed to explain their views 
because non-Communists cannot be 


trusted to give fair and adequate explana- 


tions. Many universities have long been 
informing their students about Commu- 
nism without either using Communists to 
do the teaching of the subject or mak- 
ing Communists of the students in the 
process. You do not have “to teach Com- 
munism,” as the saying goes, to teach 
about Communism. 


Exclude Communists 


We need to teach about Communism; 
to study its strengths and its weaknesses; 
to understand the fraudulent nature of its 
promises; and to reveal the deceits of its 
devotees. To gain and to spread knowl- 
edge concerning the enemy is elementary 
common sense. But to allow the enemy 
to do the teaching for us is as unneces- 
sary as it is dangerous. 

I would, to sum up, exclude Commu- 
nists from holding any position in our col- 
leges, universities and schools. I would 
exclude them on two grounds: 

FIRST, a Communist is the disciplined, 
obedient, and loyal agent of a powerful 
clique who are implacably hostile to free- 
dom and to democracy. 

SECOND, a Communist is incapable of 
free inquiry and free expression because he 
is barred from such freedom by the dis- 
cipline which he accepted in becoming a 
Party member. 

Communists are the enemies of aca- 
demic freedom. They would ruin what 
they pretend to preserve, and destroy the 
freedom whose protection they fraudu- 
lently claim. In so doing they follow still 
another order of Lenin’s: “The only 
question can be that of utilizing bourgeois 
state institutions for their (own) destruc- 
tion.” 

I should be inexcusably remiss if I failed 
to make one further observation. It is an 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Freedom and Integrity 


The Marxist interpretation of history, like other inter- 
pretations, claims to be supported by evidence. It arises, 
however, from a general theory of human behaviour which 
claims absolute validity and which in essence is not sus- 
ceptible to revision in the light of evidence. The same gen- 
eralization applies to the Marxist interpretation of natural 
science, and has been strikingly illustrated in the Lysenko 
controversy. Where there is a conflict between revelation 
and the results of empirical examination of evidence, evi- 
dence is rejected. Part of the explanation for this is the 
purely utilitarian role assigned to historical and scientific 
research in Marxist philosophy. According to that philos- 
ophy, the primary purpose of the teaching of eae is the 
_ education of the proletariat for the role which it is destined 
to play in history. These views are in fundamental conflict 
with the assumptions on which western scholarship is 
based: the assumption that the sole object of research is 
the discovery of fact, and the assumption that every hy- 


pothesis must be tested by evidence. . . . When a Marxist 
states that his opinions are based on science, what he 
means is that they coincide with a doctrine which, in its 
origin, claimed to be founded on scientific observation, 
but which, in its absoluteness, has become the test of the 
validity of future scientific observations. When a Marxist, 
addressing a western public, claims that Marxist history is 
scientific, he is using terms in a sense which in the West 
they do not possess. The essence of academic, as of com- 
mercial, honesty is the habit of presenting commodities 
under the right names. It is the business of teaching his- 
torians in the universities of Europe to teach the technique 
of historical research and thinking which is so essential a 
part of the culture over which they stand guard. To employ 
or retain in employment a teacher who, in practice as well 
as in theory, repudiates that technique is a dereliction of 
duty. Men should not be persecuted for their opinions, but 
in so far as their opinions affect their competence their 
employers are under the bounden duty to take them into 
account. 
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Science: Ally, not Foe, of Religion 


Head of university affirms 
role of science in education 


By James R. Killian, Jr. 


EDUCATION AS I CONCEIVE OF IT involves more than the mere acquisition 
of knowledge, skill, and competence. It must be concerned, too, with preparing men 
and women to grow out of spiritual ignorance into well-rounded maturity, with 
preparing them for a life that includes not only doing but doing what is good. The 
really educated person blends with knowledge a rugged force of character and a 
sensitive appreciation of moral values. Thomas Arnold defined this kind of education 
as “teaching our understandings to know the highest truth, teaching our affections 
to love the highest good .. . the great work of education is to make us love what 


is good, and therefore not only know it but do it.” 


This kind of education, combining the 
search for knowledge with the search of 
virtue, has long been the objective of ed- 
ucational institutions of the Western 
World, although the objective is some- 
times implicit rather than proclaimed. 
The idea goes back, of course, to the 
wellsprings of our culture, to the Greeks 
and to the Hebrews. Plato said: “It is not 
the life of knowledge, not even if it in- 
cludes all the sciences, that creates hap- 
piness and well-being, but a single branch 
of knowledge—the knowledge of good 
and evil. . . . Without the knowledge of 
good and evil, the use and excellence 
of these sciences will be found to have 
failed us.” And Solomon more poetically 
made a similar observation: “The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; and 
the knowledge of the holy is understand- 
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The aim of education 


The central aim of education—and of 
life—then, is to wed knowledge with wis- 
dom, to enable men both to do and to do 
what is good. As I grow older, my con- 
viction deepens that knowledge without 
virtue is sterile and dangerous and that 
many of the world’s ills stem from the 
divorcement of these two goals. Nazi 
Germany was a terrible example of this 
divorcement. The knowledge and power 
of the German people were put to evil 
use by men without ethical standards. 
How, then, do we acquire knowledge of 
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what is good, and of how to use our 
other knowledge to serve good ends? I 
suggest that we must each first attain a 
lofty sense of the meaning of life before 
we can know what is good and what is 
evil. I myself am convinced that this lofty 
sense of the meaning of life is achieved 
only through combining an understanding 
of nature and man with an appreciation 
of what men call God. The important 
thing, it seems to me, is to build a faith 
in an ultimate ideal greater than and be- 
yond oneself. 

“Religion,” said Whitehead, “is the vision 
of something which stands beyond, behind 
and within the passing flux of immediate 
things; something which is real, and yet 
waits to be realized; something which is a 
remote possibility, and yet the greatest of 
present facts; something that gives meaning 
to all that passes, and yet eludes apprehen- 
sion; something whose possession is the final 
good, and yet is beyond all reach; something 
which is the ultimate ideal, and the hopeless 
quest.” And he has described God as “the 
poet of the world, with tender patience lead- 
ing it by his vision of truth, beauty and 
goodness.” I find it essential to have faith 
in an ultimate ideal of this kind. 

Now there are many ways of appre- 
ciating and understanding God, and each 
of us must find his own way. You may, 
as I do, seek this way along the path of 
Protestant Christianity. You may adhere 
to the creed of an organized church, or 
you may develop your own private ap- 


proach. I here use the word “God” as a 
“visualizing symbol,” to use a phrase of 
Einstein’s,—a “visualizing symbol” for 
any man’s concept of the ultimate ideal 
—that concept through which our under- 
standing of what is good can be reached. 

This suggests that if education is to 
minister to the whole needs of man, in his 
search for truth, it should include spirit- 
ual values as well as the acquisition of 
factual knowledge, it should seek to dis- 
pel spiritual ignorance no less than igno- 
rance of facts. 


Schools: non-sectarian 


In suggesting this responsibility of edu- 
cation, I do not propose that our public 
schools or our non-sectarian colleges be- 
come involved in any way in the contend- 
ing theologies of our time. I assume that 
my readers accept without reservation 
our constitutional separation of church 
and state and the injunction this lays upon 
us to maintain this clear separation in 
our public tax-supported schools by keep- 
ing them free from any sectarian bias. 
To compromise the secular nature of 
our public schools will lead inevitably, 
in my judgment, to those disruptive reli- 
gious quarrels and conflicts which Amer- 
ican education wishes to avoid. The sep- 
aration of church and state in our de- 
mocracy is an essential condition for free- 
dom of worship. 

No, bringing sectarian religion into the 
public schools or even into the non-sec- 
tarian colleges is not the way to fulfill 
spiritual needs in American education. In- 
stead we must seek the common denomi- 
nators of spiritual wisdom which are ac- 
ceptable to all men of reason and good 
will and seek to bring these common de- 
nominators into the ken of our young 
people, leaving to the home and to the 


church, or to private and avowedly de- 
nominational schools, their proper re- 
sponsibility for freely teaching denomina- 
tion convictions. 

One of the unifying traits of American 
civilization is a capacity to permit dif- 
ferences, and an acceptance of dissent. 
Someone has remarked that America has 
created one sauce and 67 religions. The 
impressive thought is that with only one 
sauce to sustain us, we have maintained, 
without being torn asunder, so many dif- 
ferent and contending theologies and so 
many different beliefs, that we can have 
this enormous diversity and still main- 
tain a unity resting upon the concept that 
diversity is good. 


And the reassuring fact is that with our 
secular schools and diverse beliefs our people 
still have a spiritual unity which overrides 
our religious diversity. Running through all 
our diversities are common ethical and 
moral strands, originating in large part 
from our Hebrew-Christian tradition, the 
tradition that every human being has spirit- 
‘ual importance, that the individual is sacred, 
that the golden rule is fundamental, that cer- 
tain broad principles of morality and justice 
are universal and unchanging. In these mat- 
ters we have achieved consensus, and it is 
these spiritual common denominators that 
we can properly stress in our schools with- 
out becoming involved in religious contro- 
versy. 


A spirit of dedication 


It is also my conviction that the 
stressing of spiritual values does not nec- 
essarily dictate any particular pattern of 
education. It can be achieved in profes- 
sional education, in law, in medicine, in 
engineering, in the social sciences, and in 
the liberal arts. The qualities of which I 
speak are not the vested interests of one 
field of scholarship or any kind of institu- 
tion. It is the integrity and outlook of the 
teacher, the pervading spirit of a com- 
munity of scholars governed by ideal aims 
which is important. As I look back over 
my own educational experience, I am 
convinced that it was not the compul- 
sory chapel which I experienced or the 
many outward forms of religious prac- 
tice that I encountered, good as these 
things were; it was rather the spirit of 
dedication of some of these institutions 
that most influenced me, the shining ex- 
amples of individuals who seemed to have 
possessed the wholeness of which I speak. 

Neither can we realistically meet the 
spiritual needs of education by deprecat- 
ing or avoiding specialization. During the 
past half century, specialization has been 
an outstanding characteristic of scholar- 
ship and professional activity. The tac- 
tics and strategy of intellectual advance 
have required specialization, and speciali- 
zation has moved from one triumph to 
another. The tactics and strategy of the 

second half century will require a spe- 
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cialism equally strong but tempered by 
less isolationism among scholars and more 
linkages between fields of scholarship. We 
know that in science the boundaries be- 
tween sciences are becoming less and less 
definable and that overlapping sciences, 
such as biochemistry and geophysics, re- 
flect in their vigorous growth the interde- 
pendence of specialized investigations. We 
find, too, that in our university organiza- 
tion we must devise new organizational 
methods, such as interdepartmental labo- 
ratories and programs, in order to pro- 
vide an integrated approach to fields such 
as nuclear science, international relations, 
electronics, and public administration. 
The true university is “a place where the 
different branches of knowledge are 
brought into contact and harmonious 
combination with one another.” Our goal 
in education should be to achieve this 
harmonious combination and intercom- 
munication. Similarly, we need better 
linkages between science and the human- 
ities, with the object of fusing the two 
into a broad humanism that rests upon 
both science and the liberal arts and that 
does not weaken either. We need a bi- 
focal vision to thread our way among 
the problems of modern society. 


Needed: integregation 


If we can achieve such intellectual in- 
tegration, the basis of the conflict between 
general and specialized education will 
have been removed. In fact, we have 
long passed the stage where there can be 
any legitimate debate over the competing 
effectiveness of specialized and general 
education. Both are essential. General ed- 
ucation alone can result in superficiality 
and dilettantism; specialization alone, in 
narrowness and social myopia. To achieve 
a working partnership, however, requires 
an end to narrow jurisdictional differ- 
ences in education. 

Education, if it is to serve a free society, 
must not only train men who can do the 
complex, specialized work of society; it must 
also cultivate in these men a reverence for 
the dignity of the individual. Someone has 
said that democracy is most effective when 
it tries to make all its citizens aristocrats. 
It might also be said that education in a de- 
mocracy is most effective when it strengthens 
the aristocratic virtues of personal dignity, 
self-reliance, and self-understanding. 


Science and spiritual value 


And now let me discuss in some detail 
the impact of science and the scientific 
method on spiritual values. You will find 
many differing points of view among sci- 
entists in regard to matters of the spirit, 
as wide a range probably as can be found 
in other groups of educated men and 


women. The convictions which I express 
are not necessarily representative. More- 
over, I am not a scientist, although I 
have had exceptional opportunities to ob- 
serve science and to see its impact on 
education. 

I believe that science can be helpful 
in promoting spiritual growth, and that 
we should take advantage of its aids to 
the spirit. I would like to stress this aspect 
of science because it is often suggested 
that the values of religion or of the spirit 
are inevitably in conflict with science. 
Sometimes they certainly are, but always 
it seems to me that Dean Sinnott, the 
distinguished biologist of Yale, is nearer 
to the truth when he says: “There are 
many truths, indeed, which science can- 
not teach, whole realms of wisdom and 
experience to which she holds no key, 
but the resources in her treasury are im- 
mensely richer than most of us imagine. 
We still have far to go in drawing out 
from every discipline its highest useful- 
ness; but in all plans fashioned to this 
end... let us not forget the part which 
science rightfully should have in such a 
great design.” I would like to make a 
few suggestions as to how our knowledge 
of science and scientific methods can help 
us in our search for understanding. For 
instance, our approach to the discovery 
of what is good may be aided if we con- 
sider the similarity between the man who 
is building a bridge and each of us who is 
building a life. It is obvious that the 
bridge-builder will fail in his task if he 
does not make some attempt first to un- 
derstand the laws of mechanics. His build- 
ing will be “good” to the extent that it 
conforms to these basic laws. Back of 
the bridge-builder, there stands the sci- 
entist: one who, having faith that there 
is order and harmony in nature, and that 
because of this there are laws which are 
discoverable, spent his life in searching to 
discover and define these laws. 


A search for law 


It is possible to think of the great religious 
leaders of the world as the basic scientists 
for men who would build a good life. The 
great prophets had faith in a divine order, 
and in divine law which expresses that order. 
They believed that men and societies which 
act in accordance with these laws will be 
strong and firm and enduring, and that those 
which defy the law will fall. Out of the 
perception of this order and the formulation 
of these laws has come much of our knowl- 
edge of what is good and virtuous. To build 
a life in accordance with such laws is good. 
To act in harmony with this law is virtue. 

There has been so much contention 
and rivalry between different religious 
groups, in the claims made in the name 
of the great founders of the various faiths 
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that we have been inclined to overlook 
the very extraordinary agreement among 
the masters themselves as to what is right 
and good. An excellent little book has re- 
cently been published which discusses 
the world’s religions from the viewpoint 
of their similarities. It is called World 
Faith: The Story of the Religions of the 
United Nations, and is written by Ruth 
Cranston who, having been brought up in 
a Christian minister’s home in this coun- 
try and in the Far East, has come to 
know many of the religions of the world 
through instruction and participation in 
their forms of worship. 

What are some of these truths which 
are common to all religions when one 
turns to the basic teachings of the found- 
ers? All stressed the brotherhood of man. 
Each saw the interdependence of men. All 
preached love and non-violence, and 
the importance of doing unto others what 
you would have them do unto you. The 
prophets and masters all spoke of each 
person’s responsibility for his own actions. 
They all spoke of the need for a definite 
ideal, a philosophy of life, to guide, dis- 
cipline, and inspire the individual. They 
all stressed the universal particles making 
up the structure of virtue—love, justice, 
courage, self-mastery, mercy, and liberty. 
And they were united in teaching the 
worth of the individual and the immense 
potentialities for good which each man, 
if he will, may develop in himself. 

Guiding all was the search for truth; 
and each spoke to his disciples about the 
necessity for purity of heart and humility 
of spirit if they, too, would seek to know 
the truth. These are the common denom- 
inators of which I have already spoken. 


“Consciousness of integrity” 


In the 20th century, the scientist above 
all other laymen has learned the discipline 
involved in this search for truth. What 
Percy Bridgman calls the “consciousness of 
integrity” is fundamental to science. The 
“court of the reproducible experiment” and 
the testing of theories “by stubborn facts” 
have profoundly influenced the mind of 
modern man. It has given him a new stand- 
ard of truth. Science, someone has remarked, 
is the activity where truthfulness is most 
obviously an essential condition for success. 

Truth and integrity require that we do 
not avoid considering all factors which 
bear on the problem we are seeking to 
solve. As we prepare ourselves to build a 
good life, we must take into consideration 
all experience which helps us to under- 
stand life. If we are true to the scientific 
outlook of our age, we cannot avoid 
looking at the things we do not wish to 
see because it does not seem convenient 
or easy to face the facts. We have learned 
that we must take society as it is—not as 
we wish it would be—and build a good 
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life as best we can within these limita- 
tions. 

In addition, we must seek to extend 
our range of experience and understand- 
ing to include as much of life as possible. 
We must specialize in order to contribute 
constructively to the world’s work, but 


we must not let our specialization blind - 


us to the other aspects of life. 

To know life in all its manifold rich- 
ness and complexity is obviously impos- 
sible—that is why the “visualizing sym- 
bol” of God—as the ultimate ideal—is 
necessary. But we would be depriving 
ourselves of much of the adventure of 


the human experience if we did not con- 


stantly strive to look at life through as 
great a variety of lenses as possible: 
those provided by the arts, by history, 
by the many different sciences, by people 
with different backgrounds and interests 
from our own. Only by so extending our 
knowledge of life can our understanding 
of life become progressively more com- 
plete. 


Ready to accept change 


I believe, too, that the readiness of science 
to accept change is profoundly important in 
religious terms. It is the essence of the 
humility of which the great religious leaders 
preach. We must recognize our human limi- 
tations in the discovery of truth and virtue, 
and be ever-ready to modify our under- 
standing of the “right way” in any particular 
instance when it is found to be in error in 
respect to the ultimate harmony. In achiev- 
ing this intelligent perspective on the limi- 
tations of our own abilities, we acquire at 
the same time respect for the efforts of 
others—that tolerance which is so desper- 
ately needed in the world today. 

Scientists are constantly being cor- 
rected and even disproved by each other, 
and there are no hard feelings. Such 
process of refinement and correction is 
taken for granted and approved as es- 
sential to the progress of science. But 
this is not alone an attribute of science. 
It is the mark of any endeavor in which 
truth is the objective. And in our search 
for the “good life” as in science, such 
progress takes place against a background 
of faith in the order and harmony of na- 
ture. It is this faith which enables man to 
reject without dismay what he once held 
to be true, and without damage to his 
deeper certitude about the nature of 
things. He can remain firm in his belief 
that “right action” is action which is in 
harmony with divine law, and still re- 
main open to changing perceptions as to 
what constitutes right action in any par- 
ticular instance. 


The unity of mankind 


And does not the experience of science 
help us to gain knowledge of the unity of 


mankind and the fact that all men are 
brothers? Who can demonstrate from his 
own experience more readily than the 
scientist the importance of brotherhood 
rather than rivalry among men? Does not 
the work of all scientists contribute to 
the work of all others? And if one man 
in his laboratory anywhere in the world 
refuses to pursue the truth wherever it 
may lead, does it not diminish total knowl- 
edge by that much? There is no place for 
cheating, for selfishness, for barriers and 
rivalries among scientists. Knowing this 
through observing the progress of science, 
can we not see how this applies not alone 
to science, but to all of life? 

The faith of scientists that a body of 
unalterable natural law governs the uni- 
verse and that it is discoverable step by 
step is profoundly reassuring in this pe- 
riod of doubt and pessimism. This faith, 
coupled with my strong feeling that man 
can steer a course for himself, gives me 
an abiding confidence in the capacity of 
the human race to advance, and to cre- 
ate a better life. 


‘"Modest before the world” 


The spirit of science has been admirably 
described by the physicist, Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer. “In science,” he says, “there 
is a total lack of authoritarianism which is 
hard to comprehend or to admit unless one 
has lived with it. In science, the worker 
learns the possibility of error very early. 
He learns that there are ways to correct his 
mistakes; he learns the futility of trying to 
conceal them. . . . We learn that views may 
be useful and inspiriting though they are not 
complete. We come to have a great caution 
in all assertions of totality, of finality, or 
absoluteness. . . . We learn to throw away 
those instruments of action and those modes 
of description that are not appropriate to 
the reality we are trying to discern, and in 
this most painful discipline, find ourselves 
modest before the world. ... If the profes- 
sional pursuit of science makes good scien- 
tists, if it makes men with a certain serenity 
in their lives, who yield perhaps a little more 
slowly than others to the natural corruptions 
of their time, it is doing a great deal. . .” 

This spirit of science, this sense of in- 
tellectual integrity and responsibility, is 
one of the spiritual forces which we can 
employ in meeting the spiritual needs of 
education. 

Here, then, are a few of the ways in 
which the great teachings of religion may 
perhaps be clarified if we use the methods 
and lessons of scientific research to help 
us in our attempt to attain the good life. 
But in saying all this I do not want to be 
misunderstood as contending that reli- 
gious faith and the knowledge of good 
and evil are to be discovered only by 
scientific inquiry. That to me would indi- 
cate a diminishment of the spiritual val- 
ues which I do not recognize. But I do 
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The schoolmaster’s ‘on the Spot 


— and we smugly point fingers while 
a vile fraud is hailed as “patriotic | 


By George D. Stoddard 


SOME of the current issues are the same in education, art and religion; for ex- 
‘ample, What shall we teach, preach or paint? What are the best methods for the 
encouragement of learning, enjoyment or inspiration? How may original achieve- 
ment contribute to personal and social welfare? How shall we not only proclaim 
freedom but also live the life of a free person in a free society? 


Consider, at the beginning, a few 
problems in education. 

A hundred years ago the question of 
what to teach was not controversial. The 
elementary schools taught the 3 R’s, with 
a little geography and history thrown in. 
There was some casual art and nature 
study. Recreation consisted of a 10-min- 
ute recess on a gravelly playground and 
the long walk home. The schoolmaster, 
steeped in the European tradition, was 
being replaced by a woman. Women 
were considered inferior in physique, in- 
telligence and knowledge but they pos- 
sessed the overriding vitue of being will- 
ing to work for small pay. There was 
not a single public high school in 
existence. 

The private secondary school flour- 
ished in New England. Its function was 
preparatory. Favored children moving up 
from these academies, let us say to Har- 
vard at about age 15 or 16, experienced 
very little shock; the college curriculum 
was largly more of the same: classical 
and correct. 


Lots of Jeremiahs 


Every living adult has tried his hand, 
at times literally, at education. As a 
child, he was the guinea pig. At some 
point, either as giver or recipient, he has 
experienced frustration and failure. For 
education is never complete and wholly 
satisfying; it is a thrusting, a changing, a 
becoming that drags its memory chains 
of simpler days. 

It is especially frustrating if those 
paid to take over the intellectual life of 
our progeny from age five or six to ma- 
_turity seem also to fail. That they suc- 


ceed, given a fair chance, is easily lost to 
view. 

However, let us consider the situation 
faced by the classroom teacher. In a typical 
school grade there is a distribution of talent 
conforming roughly to the normal curve. 
For the dull, it is no solution to let them 
stay hopelessly in a single grade while other 
children troop by. It is no solution for the 
bright to be moved ahead so fast that they 
understand words but not language, prob- 
lems but not principles. 

There are ways to free the mind of 
the child. In order to do so, we need 
teachers and parents who are themselves 
plastic and prepared to release the crea- 
tive potentials of the young. 

Consider this conversation between a 
nine-year-old boy and his father. Perhaps 
it is not typical, but what nine-year-old 
boy is either typical or predictable? I had 
just returned from a few weeks in Paris 
on UNESCO work and was greeted 
eagerly at the door. He was naturally 
very solicitous on this occasion and 
helped me upstairs with my bags. He 
perched himself on the edge of the bed 
while I unpacked, meanwhile indulging 
in amiable conversation. He did not 
want to be sent away. Noticing a small 
pile of bright silk handkerchiefs, he 
started off, “Daddy, is Paris in France or 
is France in Paris?” 

I said, “Paris is a city and it is in 
France.” 

He said, “Oh, I see, Paris is in France, 
France is in Europe, Europe is in the 
world, the world is in nature, nature is 
in God, and God is everywhere—what 
are you going to do with those handker- 
chiefs?” 

Well, I knew what to do with the 
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handkerchiefs, but what to do with a 
round-eyed little boy who could get him- 
self into such deep water and still rise to 
the surface was another matter! 


3 R’s—simple measurements 


I am as much distressed as anyone 
else to observe school deficiencies, let us 
say in the teaching of English. I believe 
the schools should expend a vast amount 
of time and energy not only to improve 
English composition but also to encour- 
age the habit of good reading. I regard 
neither radio nor television as a true sub- 
stitute for the written report, the poem, 
short story or novel. What is written may 
be read repeatedly, with time for notes, 
questions and comparisons. In learning 
by ear, recitation and discussion are gen- 
erally preferable to the radio because the 
track is two-way. 

We can never approach the full meaning 
of education by simple measurements of 
growth in subject matter. Still as parents 
are properly concerned if children grow 
poorly during their growing years, so should 
teachers and supervisors take alarm if pupils 
fail to add to their store of knowledge or 
fail to move toward complex ‘and abstract 
learning. 

We are not faced with a problem of 
neat alternatives. Show me a child who is 
letter-perfect in the 3 R’s, in reproducing 
for the teacher what he has memorized, 
and I must still ask questions related to 
the aims of education: 

Is the child growing in intelligence and 
in personal and social responsibility? The 
subquestions that strike me as valid are 
the following: 

1. Is the child growing in his ability to 
do straight thinking, constantly drawing 
upon deep sources of knowledge? 

2. Is the child showing self-improvement 
—physically, socially and spiritually? 
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3. Is the child developing the humane 
values that lead to cooperation and a 
love for others? 

4. Is the child able to enrich his life 
through creative work and the enjoy- 
ment of the fine arts? 

We must define our ends in terms that 
are not too remote, encouraging a par- 
taking of goal attributes and not push- 
ing away the goal to a vague and un- 
known future. It is the business of the 
school, in any accepted field, to help the 
child toward personal maturity. 


The schools are right in stating that 
whatever is taught becomes a part of the 
life habits of the pupils. Every person is 
a part of what he learns; through learn- 
ing he changes his habits of thinking, 
responding and achieving. He clarifies 
his values. Hence, a mature adult, 
steeped in the traditions of the humani- 
ties, should be more humane, more cour- 
ageous than others, else something has 
gone wrong. The classical heroes were 
not simply observers of events. 


An element of guilt 


American schools are handicapped by 
a lack of trained teachers, of school 
rooms and facilities, of libraries and 
laboratories, of transportation and 
teacher-parent contact. These deficiencies 
do not spring from a plot to weaken 
the schools; they are, in essence, a coun- 
terpart to public indifference. We are in a 
stage of emergency with regard to the 
school systems of the United States, for 
we have not given them the money and 
the loving care reserved for armaments 
or amusements. The frustration leading 
to angry charges against poor schools 
contains an element of guilt. 

Were Horace Mann alive today he would 
defend with enthusiasm the work of the 
schools. The man who called the American 
public school “the greatest discovery ever 
made” would be quick to call upon all people 
to protect it against malicious attack. Too 
many men sit smugly on their hands, watch- 
ing the school principal “take a beating”—as 
if he were somehow deserving of contempt. 
Certainly he makes mistakes, but he deserves 
help from every person who believes in the 
future of America. 

This brings us to a second issue—the 
issue of freedom. The source of the peril 
should be clear. It is a long way from the 
schools of America. 

As I said recently at a UNESCO Con- 
ference in New York: 

There is a militant, statist, paranoiac 
element in Communism that comes after 
us like a mad dog on a broken leash. It 
is not a case of scholars arguing the fine 
points of nineteenth century economic 
theory. Our freedom of choice is re- 
duced to running or resisting. We have 
made a choice instinctively right for 
most Americans. With the help that 
could be quickly mustered in the UN we 
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have resisted, at first on a thin line of 
battle but now, month by month, with 
the rising power of a determined union 
of nations. The aim is not to destroy 
Communism by force—fervently as we 
may hope and pray for its dissolution. 
The aim is to defend the basic freedoms 
that we call democracy. 


It is a sober truth that ideals of free- 


dom do not arise automatically from 
scholastic success. Two generations of 
school children in modern Germany 
learned their lessons well. They were 
steeped, as few of our pupils are, in 
basic science and technology. But who 


thought to proclaim loudly, so that every 
schoolmaster and public leader might 
hear, that the German was really being 
taught how to destroy himself and his 
nation? Students, as they moved out of 
the classroom, became easy tools for the 
Kaiser and the Fiihrer. It was not that 
they lost what they had learned, but rather 
that other things even more important 
had been excluded or had been fed to 
them as propaganda. As we know, over 
the same period, the youth of Italy and 
of Japan, reciting verbatim wonderful 
lessons in the classics, arts and sciences, 
also missed the greatest lesson of all— 
how to apply ethical principles at the 
level of nations. 


COCO COOCOOOCOCOCOOOOOCOSOCSOOOOOOOOOOOO DODO OOOO OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOK 


Why Unitarians Celebrate Easter 


From time to time the Unitarian is 
asked why he celebrates Easter. Curi- 
ously, the question is seldom put as if 
the speaker wanted an answer. Rather, 
it is offered as a challenge. A certain 
petulance of tone underlies it. The 
questioner already seems to have his 
own answer. What he really seems to 
be saying is something like this: “Look 
here, with your beliefs and non-beliefs, 
what meaning can Easter have for you? 
We celebrate the resurrection of Christ 
from the tomb and the triumph over 
sin and death which his sacrifice has 
made possible for all who believe on 
him. Since you reject this theology, 
which is the meaning of Easter, how 
can you honestly celebrate the day at 
all?” . 

Happily there are really very few 
such people. They are the religious 
snobs who have the effrontery to main- 
tain that Christianity is what they think 
it is and that Easter, too, is what they 
hold it to be, and nothing else. Most 
Christians, in the face of the multiple 
divisions in Christian sects, acknowl- 
edge that there are many interpreta- 
tions of Christianity, and as many dif- 
ferences of opinion about Easter. A 
ministers’ group, representing many 
denominations, was discussing this 
topic not long ago, and a wide variety 
of opinion was evident among the men 
present. All of it was tolerant, none of 
it censorious. 

Those Christians who think every- 
one must believe as they do about 
Easter overlook the fact that Easter is 
much older than Christianity. Easter 
is the Christian form of the world-wide 
festival of returning spring. The very 
word “Easter” is pagan in origin, be- 
ing derived from the goddess Eostre 
worshipped by the ancient people of 


northern Europe. As it is for all Chris- 
tendom, and the rest of the world as 
well, Easter is for the Unitarians a fes- 
tival of spring. It is the special day of 
rejoicing at the return of a productive 
earth, lengthening days, and the ease 
and beauty of summer. 

Easter is much more than this, of 
course, for all Christians, Unitarians 
included. It has always been character- 
istic of man that as his knowledge and 
experience widen, so do the concepts. 
by means of which he strives to inter- 
pret what he learns. This has been as 
true of Easter as of everything else. 
Long, long ago man learned to spiritu- 
alize the meaning of the returning 
spring. He tried to comprehend the 
meaning of the revival of life through a 
great myth. He explained it by means. 
of a story of the death of a superhuman 
being, and of his resurrection from 
death to new life. The Christian teach- 
ings about death and resurrection are: 
a highly elaborated and highly refined 
development of this elemental concep- 
tion. 

The latest development of this con- 
cept, however, and the noblest, holds 
that man’s ultimate triumph over sin 
and death is not physical in any sense, 
but entirely spiritual. It holds that the 
process is continual, that it is the es- 
sence of the life struggle of every man, 
and that his success or failure in that 
struggle is not dependent upon anyone 
else or any previous happening. In this 
Unitarians are at one with all Christen- 
dom, with all humanity in the highest 
reaches of man’s idealism. At Easter, 
Unitarians unite with all men every- 
where to rejoice in the returning of 
spring, and through it to celebrate 
symbolically the ultimate triumph of 
spirit in a material world. De He 
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Field trial of federal union 
held in Waltham a success 


LET US WORSHIP TOGETHER: Young people who conducted the joint Unitarian- 


Universalist worship service for the Waltham churches and who were installed as officers 
of the new, combined WALTHAM LIBERAL YOUTH group on Youth Sunday, Jan. 25, 
1953. (First Row, left to right); Bruce Higgins, treasurer (Universalist), Joan Manning, 
secretary (Unitarian), Georgette Curtis, vice-president (Universalist), Sally Kempton, presi- 
dent (Unitarian). (Second Row): Carol Krohn and Carol Randolph, hostesses and ushers 
for the service (Universalist), Brenda Mason, publicity chairman (R. Catholic), Nancy 
Kempton, hospitality and recreation chairman (Unitarian), Aldis Higgins, worship chairman 
(Universalist), Kenneth Young, Youth Director for the Universalist church who delivered 


the sermon. 


Last spring, the First Parish in Waltham 
at its annual meeting voted unanimously in 
favor of federal union with the Universal- 
ists. And the new chairman of the parish 
committee, Mr. William D. Tasker, sug- 
gested that members of the congregation 
might give their attention to increased un- 
derstanding, friendship, and cooperation on 
the local scene. 

The first step taken was an exchange of 
pulpits between Rey. J. Burdette Charles, 
minister of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, and Rev. Donald W. Lawson, min- 
ister of the First Universalist Church in 
Waltham. This, though highly successful, 
Mr. Tasker pointed out, did not really get 
the people of the two churches acquainted 
with one another. Why not next try an ex- 
change of visits by the people themselves— 
the Unitarians (minister, choir, and con- 
gregation) being guests of the Universalists 
on a given Sunday and sometime later the 
Universalist minister, choir, and congrega- 
tion returning the visit, worshipping with 
the Unitarians in their church on a Sun- 
day morning? 

On Youth Sunday, Jan. 25th, the Uni- 
_ tarians did not hold a service of their own 


but all paid a visit to the Universalist 
church. There were 110 Unitarians present 
at this joint service and 66 Universalists— 
about average Sunday morning attendance 
for the former and a little larger than usual 
for the Universalists. 

The congregations had an additional rea- 
son other than the cultivation of friendship 
and good will for holding a-joint service on 
this particular Sunday. Since it was Annual 
Youth Day, they made it an occasion for 
launching the new combined high school 
youth group which had been in the process 
of formulation for several months. The 
newly elected officers of the WALTHAM 
LIBERAL YOUTH conducted the service 
and were impressively installed. 

Reaction to the joint service was exceed- 
ingly favorable not only among Unitarian 
and Universalist adults but also among the 
young people and the community in general. 
The Universalists are now in the process of 
setting a date for their visit to the Unitarian 
church. The new  Unitarian-Universalist 
youth group will meet bi-monthly, once 
each month in each church. 


Appeal hits 18% 
of 1952-53 goal 


On January 31, the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal had received $46,065 toward its 1952- 
53 goal of $254,800, according to a report 
from its president, Philip T. Dalsimer of 
Port Washington, N.Y. 

The special gifts division is well under- 
way with $10,000 already reported com- 
pared with the final contribution of $19,- 
000 at the end of last year’s campaign. The 
Middle Atlantic region leads in this divi- 
sion with $3,555. 

Among the first churches to reach or sur- 
pass their goal were: Wilton Center, N.H.; 
Belfast, Me.; Houston, Tex.; Sacramento, 
Calif.; Hamilton, Ontario. Sacramento and 
Palo Alto have both nearly doubled their 
1952 share. Among the fellowship units, the 
U.U.A. office commends the increase in 
gifts from Jackson, Miss.; Corpus Christi, 
Canton, Ohio; Princeton, N.J.; Winston- 
Salem, N.C. ‘ 

Churches are urged to send in their con- 
tributions as early as possible. Deadline is 
April 30, 1953. 


Tulsa tried for $35,000: 
got $41,000 instead 


In the Southwest Unitarian Conference, 
Unitarians never do things by halves. They 
often take pride in beating goals just for 
the fun of it. The All Souls Unitarian 
Church of Tulsa launched a fund drive for 
$35,000 on January 16 to buy a two-story 
building adjacent to the church for its grow- 
ing church school. Instead, 10 days later, 
The Tulsa Tribune reported the Unitarians 
had slipped past the goal by $6,000. 

Using the theme: “It’s Time To Grow,” 
the 75 campaign workers organized for ac- 
tion accomplished their mission with dis- 
patch. The church which in 1944 had 218 
members has 424 today. Its church school 
enrollment has jumped from 60 in 1944 to 
175 today. The two-story building which it 
has bought will supply 15 new school rooms, 
parish hall, kitchen and dining room facili- 
ties, auditorium and a small chapel. 


Ministers raise 
funds for Weston 


By January 15, approximately $1800 had 
been received by the committee of the Uni- 
tarian Ministers Association organized to 
defend Rev. Ross Allen Weston of Arlington, 
Va. who has been convicted and given a 
suspended fine for criticizing a judge from 
his pulpit. Rev. Harry B. Scholefield, reports 
that the group will need between $3000 and 
$5000. The case will be taken finally to the 
United States Supreme Court unless the 
decision is set aside before that time. 
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Berlin Unitarians 
aided by USC 


The Unitarian Service Committee has re- 
ceived a report from Rudolf Kuerschner, 
pastor of the Unitarian Society of Berlin 
thanking them for the 7 bales and four 
cases of clothing sent as a gift. Germans 
from both the Eastern and Western zones 
of Germany came for garments after the 
gift was announced. 

Said the German minister: “I could 
not dare go downstairs, since I was poured 
over every time with thanks I did not de- 
serve. So I set up the side of a case where 
in big letters the sender and symbol of the 
Unitarian Service Committee were particu- 
larly clear to read with an indication in 
addition: ‘You owe it to your American 
friends!’ . . . I may be the speaker, now of 
all the happy men and women and children 
and not at least of the refugees, who in 
these days came as thousands from the So- 
viet Zone over the border, and deliver to 
you all their heartfelt thanks. May God bless 
you and all the givers for the benevolence 
and generosity!” 

The Unitarian Society of Berlin cele- 
brated its second anniversay on December 5. 
They meet at 23 Hochsitzweg, Berlin-Zeh- 
lendorf, Germany. 


150 year old 
church restored 


A two year campaign to restore the 150 
year-old Old Meeting House of Frances- 
town, N.H., was climaxed recently when 
nearly 200 permanent and summer residents 
of that area attended a pre-dedication service 
in the church. The formal dedication is 
planned for next spring. The service marked 
the completion of a project which started as 
a plan to furnish the church with a new rug, 
and developed into a plan for the full resto- 
ration of the building, one of the oldest and 
most handsome landmarks in the Monadnock 
region of N.H. Rev. Ewing, minister of the 
church, commended the contributors and 
artisans who had made the restoration feasi- 
ble, and compared the rebuilding of the 
church with the task which faced the original 
builders one hundred and fifty years ago. 
The new church, he asserted, should be re- 
garded as a tribute to the pioneers who built 
the original structure. 

Restoration included installation of a new 
heating system; many structural changes; 
conversion of a vestibule into a ladies’ parlor 
and a study for the minister; construction of 
several rooms for Sunday School; and in- 
stallation of a new pulpit, new organ screen, 
new pew cushions, new pews, and new 
carpets. The restoration took over a year to 
complete. 


First fellowship 
for Hawaii 


There are now 103 fellowships and one 
is the first Unitarian group to be organized 
in Hawaii, the Unitarian Fellowship of 
Honolulu. Newest units to be admitted to 
membership in the American Unitarian As- 
sociation are: Green Bay and Kenosha, 
Wisconsin; Poughkeepsie, New York, 
Springfield, Illinois and Greenville, N.C. 
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Votes Received on Universalist-Unitarian 


Federal Union 
to January 30, 1953 


Voting Record 
Unani- 


Church 


Acton, South, Mass. ( Universalist ) 
Alton, Ill, (Unitarian 
Akron, Ohio (Universalist ) 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (Unitarian 
Arlington, Mass. ( Universalist) 
Athol, Mass. ( Unitarian) 
Baltimore, Md. (Federated) 
Belmont, Mass. ( Unitarian) 
Berkeley, Calif. (Unitarian) 
Berlin, Mass. ( Unitarian) 
Bethel, Vt. (Universalist ) 
Billerica, Mass. ( Unitarian) 
Bloomington, Il. (Unitarian) 
Bolton, Mass. (Unitarian) 
Boston, Mass.—Arlington St. 

( Unitarian ) 
Brattleboro, Vt. (Federated) 
Brewster, Mass. ( Unitarian) 
Bridgeport, Conn. (Universalist) 
Brockton, Mass. (Federated ) 
Brookfield, Mass. (Unitarian) 
Buffalo, N. Y. ( Unitarian ) 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Universalist) 
Burlington, Vt. (Unitarian) 
Canton, Mass. (Unitarian) 
Canton, Mass. (Universalist ) 
Cavendish, Vt. (Universalist ) 
Chicago, Ill. (Universalist) 
Chicago, Ill., Beverly (Unitarian ) 
Chicago, Ill., First (Unitarian) xX 
Cleveland, Ohio, First (Federated) 
Cleveland, Ohio, West Shore 

( Unitarian ) 


Danvers, Mass. (Federated) 
Detroit, Michigan (Federated) 
Dexter, Maine (Universalist) 
Dorchester, Mass. ( Unitarian) 
Dover, N. H. (Universalist) 
Duluth, Minn. (Unitarian) 
Duxbury, Mass. (Unitarian) 
Eastham, Mass. (Universalist) 
Eastport, Maine (Unitarian) 
Eugene, Oregon (Unitarian) 
Essex, Mass. (Universalist) 
Evanston, Ill. (Unitarian) 
Fitchburg, Mass. (Federated ) 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. (Unitarian) 
Ft. Worth, Texas (Unitarian) 
Framingham, Mass. ( Universalist) 
Geneseo, Ill. (Unitarian) 
Grafton, Mass. (Unitarian) 
Greenfield, Mass. ( Unitarian) 
Grosse Point, Mich. ( Unitarian) 
Hanska, Minn. (Unitarian) 
Harrisburg, Pa. (Unitarian) 
Harvard, Mass. (Unitarian) 
Haverhill, Mass. (Unitarian) 
Haverhill, Mass. ( Universalist) 
Hingham, Mass., New North 

( Unitarian ) 
Hoopeston, Ill. (Universalist) 
Hopedale, Mass. (Unitarian) 
Hubbardston, Mass. (Unitarian) 
Hudson, Mass. (Unitarian) 
Indianapolis, Ind., All Souls 

( Unitarian ) 
Ithaca, New York (Unitarian ) 
Joliet, Tl. (Universalist) 
Junction City, Kansas 

(Universalist ) 
Kinston, N. C. (Universalist) 
Lansing, Mich. (Universalist ) 
Lawrence, Mass. (Unitarian) 
Lebanon, N. H. (Unitarian) 
Leicester, Mass. (Unitarian) 
Leominster, Mass. (Unitarian) 
Lexington, East, Mass. ( Unitarian) 
Linesville, Penna. (Universalist ) 
Litchfield, Tlinois ( Universalist) 
Little Falls, N. Y. (Universalist ) 
Littleton, Mass. (Unitarian ) 
Marshfield Hills, Mass. (Unitarian) 
Medford, Mass. (Unitarian) 
Melrose, Mass. ( Unitarian) 
Memphis, Tenn. (Unitarian) 
Middleborough, Mass. (Unitarian) 
Milford, Mass. (Universalist) 
Milford, N. H. (Unitarian) 
Mitchellville, Iowa (Universalist) X 
Monson, Mass. ( Universalist ) 
Montreal, P. 0. (Unitarian ) 
Mukwonago, Wis. (Universalist) 
Nashua, N. H. (Unitarian) 
New Bedford, Mass. (Unitarian) 
New York, N. Y. (First Church, 

Brooklyn) (Unitarian) 
New York, N. Y. (Fourth Church, 

Brooklyn) (Unitarian) 
New York, N. Y., All Souls, 

( Unitarian ) 
Newburgh, N. Y. (Unitarian) 
Newburyport. Mass. (Unitarian) 
Newport, N. H. (Universalist) 
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Newport, R. I. (Unitarian) . 28) 0 °s88 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. (Unitarian) 45 1 46 
No. Attleboro, Mass. (Universalist) 26 0 26 
No. Jay, Maine (Universalist) 1 99 10 
Northampton and Florence, Mass. 

( Unitarian ) 383 0 83 
Norton, Mass. (Unitarian) 28 0 82 
Norway, Me. (Universalist ) 47 0O 57 
Oklahoma City, Okla. (Unitarian) 63 0 63 
Ottawa, Ont. ( Unitarian) i 60 O 60 
Palmer, Mass. (Universalist) - 44 0 49 
Pasadena, Cal. ( Unitarian) 13 0 13 
Peabody, Mass. (Federated ) 12 0 12 
Perry, New York (Universalist) X 
Peterborough, N. H. (Unitarian) 75 O 75 
Philadelphia, Pa, (First) (Unitarian) 74 0 81 
Philadelphia, Pa., Germantown 

( Unitarian ) 140 O 140 
Phoenix, Arizona birteetres| 25 0 29 
Plymouth, Mass. (Unitarian 6s 285563 
Plymouth, Mass. spi her eam 14 0 14 
Portland, Me., First ( Universalist) 28 1 29 
Portsmouth, N. H. (Federated) 6L 61 
Racine, Wisc. (Universalist ) 29 0 29 
Reading, Penna. (Universalist) 20 O 20 
Ridgewood, N. di (Unitarian ) Be 52 
Riverside, Cal. (Federated) 384 0 34 
Rochester, Minn, (Universalist) 65 O 65 
Rockland, Mass. fUnitarian 45 0 45 
Rockport, Mass. (Universalist) 44 2 52 
Roxbury, Mass. (Unitarian) 22 0 22 
Rutland, Vt. (Universalist) 2 26 28 
Sacramento, Cal. (Unitarian) 118 O 184 
Salt Lake City, Utah (Unitarian) X 
San Antonio, Tex. (Unitarian) 49 0O 60 
Sandwich, Mass. (Unitarian) 12 O 12 
Sangerfield, Maine (Universalist) 12 O ib) 
Santa Barbara, Cal. Syaitarian) C74 68 
Schenectady, N. Y. (Unitarian) 80 0 80 
Seattle, Wash., University Church 

( Unitarian ) 66 0 69 
Shelbyville, Ill. (Unitarian) 11 <0 Le 
Sherborn, Mass. (Unitarian) V7 ee 
South Windham, Maine (Universalist) 20 0 20 
Southold, N. Y. ( Universalist ) 18 10 80 
Springfield, Mass. (Federated) 64 0 73 
Springfield, Vt. (Universalist) 40 0 40 
Stockton, Ill. (Universalist) xX 
Templeton, Mass. ( Unitarian) 20 0 20 
Toronto, Ont. (Unitarian) 46 0 46 
Turner Center, Maine (Universalist ) Ly 4g 28 
Utica, N. Y. (Federated) 48 0 48 
Van Nuys, Cal. (Federated ) 85 0 85 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. (Unit. ) LO 17 
Wakefield, Mass. (Universalist ) pho evlys 23 
Waltham, Mass. (Unitarian) 85 0 85 
Ware, Mass. (Unitarian) 12. 0 12 
Washington, D. C. (Unitarian) 122 0 122 
Waterloo, Iowa (Universalist) 17.0 17 
Wayland, Mass. (Unitarian) 38 1 34 
Webster City, Iowa (Universalist) 82 0 40 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. (Unitarian) 83 0 83 
W. Bridgewater, Mass. ( Unitarian) 21 0 21 
W. Paris, Maine (Universalist ) 2138 29 
W. Roxbury, Mass. (Unitarian) 40 0 43 
Weston, Mass. (Unitarian) 43 0 43 
Westwood, Mass. (Unitarian) yet 38 
Weymouth, Mass., North 

( Universalist ) 35 0 40 
Weymouth, Mass., South 

Universalist ) 29 0° 29 
Willmar, Minn. (Unitarian) L3ipg 19 
Wilton Centre, N. H. (Unitarian) Ll ee 17 
Winchester, N. H. (Universalist) 8 0 8 
Windsor, Vt. (Unitarian ) 40 2 43 
Worcester, Mass. (Unitarian) 124 0 124 
Worcester, Mass., First 

(Universalist ) Taal 75 
Yonkers, N. Y. (Unitarian) 25 iO eos 

The following fellowships also. have voted 
Voting Record 
Unan- 
imous Yes No Present 
Beaumont, Texas (Unitarian) 12° 0 12 
Corpus Christi, Texas ( Unitarian) 11 SG 11 
Guayaquil, Ecuador (Unitarian) X 
Huntington, West Va. (Unitarian) 12 0 12 
Monroe, N. Carolina (Unitarian) 12 O 12 
Jackson, Mississippi (Unitarian) 16 0 16 
Winston-Salem, N. C. (Unitarian) 8 0 z 


Federated churches 
Unitarian churches 
Universalist churches 
Unitarian Fellowshi 
Universalist Fellows 
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Signs petition, 
then loses position 


P. Lou Tandy, associate professor of eco- 
nomics and sociology at Kansas State Teach- 
ers College at Emporia, Kan. has lost his 
position because he was one of the signers 
of the Christmas amnesty petition to Pres- 
ident Truman asking amnesty for the 11 
top Communist leaders convicted under the 
Smith Act. ; 

The American Civil Liberties Union and 
the American Association of University 
Professors is studying the case, Tandy re- 
ports. Tandy who is a Unitarian, said that 
he hoped the story would be made known: 
“not because of me, but because it is so fla- 
grant a case of infringement upon the rights 
of a teacher.” 

The acting president of the school, Dr. 
John Jacobs, issued a statement on Tandy’s 
dismissal, stating that young men of the col- 
lege have fought the Communists in Korea 
and that “it is incredible that these men 
could have respect for or confidence in one 
of their teachers who would plead amnesty 
for the American leaders. . . . The regular 
_ members of this faculty . . . were outraged 
that one who professes to be a_ scholar 
would plead the case of those who would 
destroy the culture which they seek to pre- 
serve and transmit to others.” 

In his defense, Tandy issued a counter 
statement saying in part that he had signed 
because “I am a social scientist, a liberal 
and a humanitarian. I am not and have 
never been a member of the Communist 
Party, have never had a single connection 
with Soviet Russia in any form, have never 
been to a communist meeting, and to my 
knowledge have never even met or spoken to 
a communist. Actually, I am utterly opposed 
to all forms of dictatorship, authoritarian- 
ism, totalitarianism, and absolutism.” 


AUY director 
coast-to-coast 


Rev. Samuel A. Wright, executive direc- 
tor of the American Unitarian Youth, has 
left for a month journey coast-to-coast to 
visit youth groups in Unitarian churches and 
college campuses. His trip takes him to 
Chicago, Madison, Omaha, Denver, AI- 
buquerque, El Paso, Tucson, Phoenix, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and 
Berkeley. 
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Unitarians take stands for and against 
on petitions for amnesty of Atom-spies 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS YOUNG: The 
Unitarian Church of Staten Island celebrates 
its centennial with Rev. Paul Harmon Chap- 
man, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Miss Alice 
F. Hicks (oldest member of the parish); Rev. 
Harry Hooper; and Rev. Howard Lee 
Brooks. 


Western liberals 
plan conference 


The Western Unitarian Conference will 
meet in All Souls Unitarian Church, Indian- 
apolis from May 1 to 3 in celebration of 
the conference’s 50th anniversary. Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association will deliver the ser- 
mon. Other speakers will include: A. Eus- 
tice Haydon, leader of the Chicago Ethical 


Society; Mrs. George W. Pieksen of St. | 


Louis, nominated for the board of the 
A.U.A. and former president of the Gen- 
eral Alliance. 

Theme of the gathering will be: “Unitar- 
ian Commitment to Tomorrow.” 


Alliance contest 
judges chosen 


Dr. Charles E. Park of Boston; Miss Ruth 
M. Twiss, Newton; and Miss Katharine 
Lord, Plymouth, will judge the prize essay 
contest on “Our Unitarian Heritage” spon- 
sored for young people by the General Al- 
liance and the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Rules can be obtained from 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 
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March Unitarian Broadcasts 


March 
Sundays 
Alabama Birmingham 
Australia Melbourne 
California San Diego 
Illinois Chicago 
Indiana Indianapolis 
Iowa Sioux City 
Louisiana New Orleans 
Massachusetts Greenfield 
New Bedford 
Nebraska Omaha 
New York Ithaca (Mar. 22) 
North Carolina Charlotte 
Ohio Toledo 
Tennessee 4 
Texas El Paso 
Utah Salt Lake City 
Wisconsin Madison 
Saturdays 
South Carolina Charleston 
‘Wednesday 
Minnesota Willmar 


WILD 10:30 a.m. 

8 XY 4:15 p.m. 
KCBQ(1170) 11:45 a.m. 

WIJD 11:00 a.m. 
WFBM(1260) 9:15 a.m. 
KCOM (620) 10:00 a.m. 
WKPS (940) 9:00 a.m. 
WHAI(123) 10:45 a.m. 
WNBH-WFMR (1340) 11:00 a.m. 
: KOWH(660) 9:15 a.m. 
WHCU (870) 11:00 a.m. 
WIST (930) 9:15 a.m. 
WTOL(123) 10:00 a.m. 
KSET 9:15 a.m. 
KDYL-TV 2:30 p.m, 
WIBA 10:00 a.m. 
WHAN (1340) 7:15 p.m. 
KWLM (1340) 7:30 p.m. 


Among 161 church leaders in 15 Protes- 
tant denominations who signed the Christ- 
mas amnesty plea to President Truman for 
the 11 leaders of the Communist Party con- 
victed under the Smith Act were 22 Uni- 
tarians, a number of whom were motivated 
by a belief that all capital punishment 
should be forbidden. 

A month later, the president of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice, Dr. Al- 
fred McClung Lee wrote letters to former 
president Truman and President Eisenhower 
stating that the sentence of death for the 
Rosenbergs, should be commuted to life im- 
prisonment to prevent the Communists from 
making martyrs of the two atom spies. 

Dr. Lee wrote to President Eisenhower: 
‘Tike so many Americans, my colleagues 
and I in this organization are deeply mindful 
of the dangers to this country presented by 
Red authoritarianism. We are anxious that 
American democratic ideals should be given 
every opportunity to provide the kind of so- 
ciety we all devoutly want. 

“In my estimation, a statesmenlike gesture 
in the opening days of your administration 
would be to commute the sentence of the 
Rosenbergs from execution to life impris- 
onment. This would dramatize your human- 
itarianism and, in my estimation, would also 
be a decisive rebuke to the Communists 
both in Russia and in this country. 

“Even though the Communists are now 
yelling loudly against the execution of the 
Rosenbergs, they would be most disap- 
pointed if you were to commute the Rosen- 
berg sentences to life imprisonment. The 
Communists apparently want two martyrs. 

“We are all proud, I am sure, of the re- 
spect for civil liberties evident in the gov- 
ernment conduct of the Rosenberg trial. I 
now hope that we can also be proud of your 
humanitarian wisdom in commuting their 
sentences to life imprisonment.” 

Rev. William P. Jenkins of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Toronto also sent an open 
letter to President Eisenhower asking that 
the Rosenbergs be spared saying that “The 
periodic execution of spies, of which the 
peace-time and unprecedented Rosenberg 
death penalty may provide an American pat- 
tern, should be allowed to remain a Soviet 
monopoly ... we believe western democracy 
must guard itself against infection by the 
political brutality of the totalitarian despot- 
ism against whose rushless power it is being 
forced to struggle for existence.” 

From Oakland, Calif. came a somewhat 
different point of view with the Rev. Arnold 
Crompton, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, approving the death penalty as a 
“fitting sentence” for a “just conviction,” but 
recommending that the President commute 
the sentence to imprisonment because of his 
opposition to capital punishment. 


TV PROGRAM: On March 15 at 11 a.m. 
WBZ-TV Charles Street Universalist Meet- 
ing House on Television! “Our Believing 
World,” inter-faith television program con- 
ducted by Richard V. McCann, will have 
the Rev. Kenneth Patton and others as his 
guests, 
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co tdese Sehanl Commie 


Opirriane partake in heated 


ondita® Pots 


debate on released time 


Feelings ran high recently as an overflow 
crowd of more than 550 persons jammed the 
auditorium of the Classical High School in 
Providence, Rhode Island, to participate in 
a debate on Released Time. Some speakers 
violently opposed, some vigorously sup- 
ported, the proposal that the Providence 
School Committee provide released time for 
religious instruction. Among those who op- 
posed the released time program were Rev. 
Robert Schade, minister of the Westminster 
Unitarian Church, and Rev. Robert H. 
Schacht, of The First Congregational 
Church (Unitarian), both in Providence. 

The meeting was most intense when ad- 
dressed by Mr. Schade, who was interrupted 
once by an incensed listener, and heartily 
applauded and booed for his speech. Mr. 
Schade summarized his opposition to the 
plan in five points: 

“1. Because it is unnecessary and repre- 
sents a loss rather than a gain. There 
is enough time for religious education 
without encroachment on school time. 

“2. Because it will prove to be a divisive 
force . . . accentuating our religious 
differences... 

“3. Because it is based on the mistaken 
idea that our schools are godless. 

“4. Because it deprives the children in our 
public schools of needed educational 
opportunities... 

“5. Because those nations where the 
church and state were most closely 
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allied were exactly the places where 
communism has won its major vic- 
tories and the one nation that has 
held most strongly to a policy of 
rigorous separation is the place where 
communism has tried the hardest and 
failed. I am unwilling that any closer 
connection between church and state 
should be established.” 

Mr. Robert H. Schacht also opposed the 
proposal. He based his argument on the de- 
sirability of maintaining separation of church 
and state, and stated that until recently the 
freedom on public schools “from sectarian 
religious education appeared happily ac- 
cepted.” Mr. Schacht noted that Jewish 
groups in Providence were opposed to the 
plan, and said that “Obviously our Jewish 
neighbors don’t seem to want it... and few, 
if any, will participate in such a plan. ... It 
seems safe to predict that the Protestant 
churches as a whole will not be a part of 
any such arrangement if the committee de- 
cides to adopt it.” 

The objections stated by Mr. Schade and 
Mr. Schacht were the ones reiterated by all 
speakers opposed to the program. Those 
who supported it declared that schools 
should provide religious as well as secular 
education in order to promote better citizen- 
ship, and to combat juvenile delinquency, 
and denied that it would cause divisiveness 
or jeopardize the separation of church and 
state. 


UFSJ appeals 
To UN delegates 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice has joined with other national bodies in 
a letter to the United States delegates to the 
United Nations concerning the oppression of 
colored peoples in Africa and especially in 
the Union of South Africa. Other signatories 
to the letter include the International League 
for the Rights of Man and the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

“No country,” the letter sets forth, “is en- 
titled to the support of the world community 
in its struggle for independence unless all of 
its people, irrespective of race or religion, 
are equal under its laws and enjoy equal ac- 
cess to all of its opportunities.” 

Full data on the situation in southern 
Africa are available from Americans for 
South African Resistance, 513 West 166 
Street, New York 32, N.Y., of which Rev. 
Donald Harrington, UFSJ Vice President, is 
Co-Chairman, and George M. Houser is Sec-' 
retary. Each week Americans for South Afri- 
can Resistance mails funds to South Africa 
to aid in the struggle for equality there. 


New Bible raises 
“Unitarian” issue 


The attacks by fundamentalists against 
the New Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible, charging the National Council of 
Churches with “modernism” has an in- 
direct Unitarian implication as a number of 
Unitarian ministers are pointing out in ser- 
mons on the New Bible. 

The change in Isaiah from the words 
“virgin” to “young woman” in the chapter 
considered by many Christians to be proph- 
ecy about the birth of Jesus, and the use of 
“you” instead of “thou” in certain passages 
where Jesus is addressed, have appeared to 
relate to the Unitarian attitude toward 
Jesus, as a human being in whom the char- 
acter of divinity was expressed. One evan- 
gelical periodical, leading journal among 
fundamentalists, labelled the semantic 
changes “Unitarian” in influence. 


Anniversary planned 
for 100th fellowship 


A celebration for the 100th Unitarian fel- 
lowship will be held at Springfield, Illinois, 
where the Abraham Lincoln memorial fel- 
lowship was organized this winter. Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley of Peoples Church, Chicago, 
will be the banquet speaker at the March ~ 
29th meeting; Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation will preach the anniversary sermon. 
The Western Unitarian Conference, and 
A.U.A. are sponsoring the celebration. 


UNITARIAN BUILDINGS MAKE 
NEWS: In an article entitled “Anarchy in 
Our Churches,” the December, 1952 issue 
of the Architectural Forum singles out two 
Unitarian churches with pictures and com- 
ment on uniqueness of their design. The 
two pictured are the Unitarian Church of 
Madison, Wisc. and the First Unitarian 
Society of Minneapolis. 


News from the 
women’s front 


_ New Alliance branches have been formed 
at the North Unitarian Guild of Indianapo- 
lis and the Unitarian Fellowship of Centre 
County, Pa. 

Life memberships awarded to Mrs. Paul 
A. Merriam, First Parish Alliance, Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Mrs. Irving E. Outcalt, San 
Diego. 

New Appointments made recently include: 
chairman of May Meetings for the General 
Alliance: Mrs. W. R. Bolton, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston; chairman of mem- 
bers-at-large: Mrs. W. C. Muenscher, 
Ithaca; extension committee: Mrs. Bradford 
S. Field, Hamburg, N.Y.; education com- 
mittee: Mrs. John G. Chinell, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Rural school project leader resigns—Miss 
Marion Bassett, active for many years on the 
rural project has resigned from the service 
committee. 


Urge continuance 
of youth group 


Mrs. Katharine Hart, president of the 
General Alliance, has been asked by the 
board of the General Alliance to urge the 
new administration to continue the Federal 
Interdepartmental Committee on Youth. Dr. 
Martha Eliot, sister of Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, American Unitarian Association presi- 
dent, is chairman. 


Alliance helps migrant project 


Approximately $300, from the General 
Alliance funds for children of migrant 
workers, will be used for a research proj- 
ect on Spanish-American migrant children 
by the National Council on Agricultural 
Life and Labor. 


Mrs. Lupton elected 


Mrs. Dilworth Lupton, wife of the minis- 
ter of the Richmond, Virginia, Unitarian 
church, has been elected for the year 1953 
to the executive committee of the Richmond 
N.A.A.C.P. For two years she was first 
vice president of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
branch and later was a member for four 
years of the Boston branch of this National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 


TRAIN UP A CHILD: On interfaith, in- 
ter-racial Sunday at the First Unitarian 
Church of Philadelphia recently, more than 
200 children from Beth Zion Temple and 
Holy Trinity Baptist Church gathered with 
the young Unitarians for a demonstration of 
brotherhood. The project was planned by 
Fellowship House to give the children ex- 
perience in working with other groups. “It 
was a real success,” the church reports. 
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NEWS 


KEEPERS OF THE CLOTHES CLOSET: Members of the Women’s Alliance of the 


Charlotte, N. C., Unitarian Church, have accepted responsibility for repairing, altering and 
cleaning clothes to be given by the Family and Children’s Service to their clients. Left to 
right: Mrs. Luther Kelley, Mrs. George Weitz, Mrs. Truman Safford. Twenty women volun- 
teered two hours a month. In teams they will work each week to fulfill their promise. 


ALLIANCE WOMEN AT WORK 


University Church, Seattle. Service Commit- 
tee staffed CARE booth in department store 
Monday afternoons during November and 
December. 

Charlotte, N. C. Alliance women have taken 
over the “Clothes Closet” of the Family and 
Children’s Service. 20 members have volun- 
teered to alter and mend the clothes and fill 
agency orders. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—provided Xmas tree and 
gifts for school children in Dillwyn, Va., a 
tiny village of 400 people in a poverty-stricken 
area. 

Santa Barbara, Calif—hostess for annual 
Christmas Tea of United Church Women. 
Evening Alliance held joint meeting with Lay- 
men’s League. 

Salem, Mass. First Church and Second 
Church invited women of all churches to pro- 
gram on “Co-operative projects of Salem wo- 
men of all Faith.” Brought toys for Hale 
House and Toy Loan Library. 

Brookfield, Mass. Sent food parcels to Ilford 
and Lewisham churches in England. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Beacon Book Party combined 
Churchmanship quiz, HOW MUCH DO 
YOU KNOW ABOUT YOUR CHURCH? 
with a sale of Beacon Press Books. Result, 
fun and profit. 

Ithaca, N.Y. holds panel on Churchmanship. 
Clears $50 on Beacon Press Book Table. 


Cleveland, Qhia. First Church. Program on 


Braille by a member who works as a volunteer 
in writing Braille for Red Cross. 
Charleston, S. C. Gave Christmas Party for 
40 children of “Bottle Alley.” 

Toledo, Ohio. Young Mothers group made 
and sold fruit cake and used proceeds for Nur- 
sery Room projects. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. Crafts Group studying 
textile painting, copper work, oil painting and 
sewing. Service Committee attended State 
Health Dept. showing of two films on mental 
health. 

Fort Worth, Texas. Sponsors Christmas Ba- 
zaar, monthly Senior Citizens Party, and Cof- 
fee Hour. Program meeting on Philosophy 
and Techniques of Group Dynamics. 
Brownsville, Texas. Sponsors a Brownie 
group, provides incidentals for a tubercular 
member, surveys the city’s hard-of-hearing 
children. 

Tulsa, Okla. Financially support Mohawk 
Girl’s Home and League of Women Voters. 
San Antonio, Texas. Joined Council of 
Church Women in a Tag Day to provide 
Home for Colored Blind. Won commenda- 
tions for proportionately large collection for 
small church. ° 

Baltimore, Md. As result of program on 
United World Federalists, five members 
worked on canvas of church organizations to 
interest them in having United World Feder- 
alist speakers. 
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Unitarians 
of the month 
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George Huntston Williams 


Harvard Divinity’s 
new acting dean 


Dr. George Huntston Williams, son of 
Rey. David Rhys Williams of Rochester, 
N. Y., and lecturer on church history at the 


Harvard Divinity School, will serve as act-. 


ing dean of the school for one year, begin- 
ning in July. 

Mr. Williams has also been appointed 
associate professor of church history. The 
present dean, Willard L. Sperry has resigned, 
effective July 1. The school is in the process 
of a fund campaign to support a reorgani- 
zation plan. Author of “The Norman 
Anonymous of 11 A.D.,” “Rethinking the 
Unitarian Relationship with Protestantism,” 
Dr. Williams has also contributed to Prot- 
estant Thought in the Twentieth Century 
and published two studies on church and 
state in the fourth century. 

He was born on April 7, 1914 in Hunts- 
burg, Ohio, and was graduated from St. 
Lawrence University in 1936, received his 
B.D. from Meadville Theological School in 
1939 and the doctor of theology degree 
from Union Theological Seminary in 1946. 
He studied also at the University of Munich 
and with the Protestant Faculty of Stras- 
bourg, taught at Starr King School for the 
Ministry, Pacific School of Religion before 
joining the Harvard Divinity School faculty 
in 1946. He has affiliation both with the 
Congregationalists and the Unitarians. 


EATON WINS HONOR: Walter Prichard 
Eaton, former director of the Yale School of 
Drama, and a member of the Laymen’s 
League Advisory Committee, received the 
Trustees of Public Reservations annual con- 
servation award for distinguished service in 
that field. The award was given in January. 
He urged preservation of “unspoiled” early 
New England villages, in his address. 
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Illinois layman - 
in news spotlight 


Arthur E. Bestor Jr., recent president of 
the Urbana, Ill. chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, earned newspaper head- 
lines recently with his resolution against 
“anti-intellectual trends in teaching” to the 
American Historical Association. 


Professor of history at the University of . 


Illinois, Bestor holds the Beveridge award 
of the American Historical Society for his 
book Backwoods Utopia. An article in the 
January 19 issue of the New Republic on 
the subject of anti-intellectualism in the 
schools said that under the guise of meeting 
the individual needs of young people; real 
education could be denied them. “The only 
real safeguard of intellectual freedom,” he 
wrote, “is widespread public respect for 
intellectual values. . .. To build our defense 
of freedom firm and deep, we need to eradi- 
cate, before it is too late, the anti-intellec- 
tual tendencies that have crept into our pub- 
lic-educational system. We must restore to 
the schools the clear and disciplined intel- 
lectual purpose that will make them once 
again the bulwarks of thought, and hence 
of freedom of thought.” 


Teenage DP wins 


honors in Detroit 


An 18-year-old Hungarian DP, who was 
brought through the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee to America by sponsorship of the 
Church of Our Father (Unitarian-Universal- 
ist) in Detroit, has found his place in his 
new country in less than a year. 

Atilla Simanyi- won high honors in high 
school and reached the national finals in the 
American History contest sponsored by the 
Detroit Times-Hearst Newspapers. The De- 
troit Times, in an editorial called “Good 
Work, Atilla!’ wrote of him: “America 
offers much to those whom she welcomes to 
these shores. But, in turn, those who come 
here impart new vigor to-us all.” 

The Detroit church has brought 30 Dis- 
placed Persons to Detroit, aided 15 others 
after their arrival. Families housed them 
after their arrival. Medical care was pro- 
vided by a doctor in the church. Jobs were 
found. Homes were located and furnished 
by Detroit Unitarians who believe that re- 
ligion is best expressed in action. 


Gannett proposal 
brings comment 


The proposal of Frank Gannett, news- 
paper publisher, and member of the Unitar- 
ian Church of Rochester, N.Y. that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower establish a Department of 
Peace has received considerable comment 
in the press. Mr. Gannett mailed to every 
minister in the country a copy of the ser- 
mon “Soldiers of Peace” by Rev. David 
Rhys Williams, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, in which he suggested that 
the nation “declare peace” with the same 
zeal with which, in emergency, it declares 
war. The Washington Religious Review notes 
that the ideal “has met with wide support 
among church representatives in Washing- 
ton,” but that, “It seems extremely unlikely” 
that the plan for a Department of Peace will 
mature into action. 


“Dull” Sermon 
makes Page 1 


When the Rev. Robert Raible of the 
First Unitarian Church of Dallas de- 
cided to be honest and inform his 
congregation via the newsletter that 
the coming Sunday sermon would be 
“dull,” the papers and wire services 


sent it across the country. 

Although many sermons admittedly 
are dull the fact that a minister would 
admit it apparently warmed the 
cockles of editor’s hearts. Said Mr. 
Raible: “Like all introductions (to a 
series), this one will be dull. I do not 
recommend it except to those who’ll 

.be attending our services for the next 
five or ten years.” 


Urban League 
chooses minister 


Rev. Maurice Daw- 
kins, assistant minister 
of the Community 
Church, of New York, 
has been elected to the 
board of directors of 
the Urban League of 
Greater New York. 


Santa Barbara places 
five on commissions 


Rev. Berkeley Blake, of the Unitarian 
Church of Santa Barbara, reports that re- 
ligious liberals are well represented in the 
high councils of their city. The mayor and 
city council have appointed one Unitarian 
to each of five important city commissions. 

Mrs. A. Bruce Steele, also member of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, is on the Recreation 
Commission. Mrs. Charles L. Jacobs serves 
on the planning commission; Ray C. Wil- 
liamson is chairman of the Police and Fire 
Commissions; Dr. P. A. Gray of the Li- 
brary Commission; and the minister himself 
head of the Park Commission and a mem-. 
ber of the new Santa Barbara County Park 
Commission. Another Unitarian, Major 
General Robert Blake, USMC, retired, heads 
the Community Chest. 


ELECTED: Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, 
President, Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice, was elected in September President- 
Elect of the Society for the Study of Social 
Problems. Dr. Lee is Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology, Brook- 
lyn College of the City of New York, and 
the author of the recent book, HOW TO 
UNDERSTAND PROPAGANDA (Rine- 
hart, 1952). He is also President of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of the Litchfield Hills, 
Conn., and Chairman, Social Action Com- 
mittee, Community Church of N. Y. C. 


CORRECTION PLEASE: The Register 
news story in November issue on the Lay- 
men’s League Advisory Committee confused 
the two Thomas Eliots on the list: Thomas 
Dawes Eliot is of Northwestern University; 
Thomas Hopkinson Eliot, of Washington 
University, St. Louis. 


JUDGE RALPH ROBBINS 


Judge Ralph Robbins, moderator of the 
First Congregational Society Unitarian 
Church of Leominster, Mass., died in Janu- 
ary. He was judge of the Leominster Dis- 
trict Court where he had served for 28 years. 
He was born in Leominster and was gradu- 
ated from Harvard University and Harvard 
Law School in 1905, admitted to the state 
bar in 1904 and to the federal bar in 1908. 
Rey. Earle R. Steeves said Judge Robbins 
was the church’s leading layman, legal ad- 
viser for the society for more than 40 years. 
He helped to organize the Men’s Club and 
was its first president. 

Past president of the Worcester County 
Bar Association and the Northern Worcester 
County Bar Association, he was also a 
member of the administrative committee for 
district courts for the Massachusetts Bar As- 
sociation and the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 


Pulpit facts 

JAMES M. HUTCHINSON has been 
called to the church of Flushing, New 
York where he commenced his work on 
December 21. He was installed in that 
church on January 11, 1953. 


| BENJAMIN REX AMAN was settled as 
minister at Forth Worth, Texas on March 
1. Mr. Aman was the minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Quincy, Illinois. 


WILLIAM RICHARDSON REID left 
the Universalist-Unitarian Church in 
Braintree, Massachusetts on February 1 
to become the minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Yonkers, New York. 


JAMES C. BREWER, who has been as- 
sistant minister in the Church for the 
Fellowship of All Peoples in San Fran- 
cisco, is now the settled minister of the 
Unity Church in Natick, Massachusetts. 


KARL M. C. CHWOROWSKY was in- 
stalled, on December 7, 1952, as minister 
of the Unitarian Fellowship of Fairfield 
County in Westport, Connecticut. 


DR. HOWARD THURMAN, noted minis- 
ter of Fellowship Church, San Francisco, 
(center) with Rev. James Brewer and his 
family, new minister at the Unity Church 
(Unitarian) of Natick. Dr. Thurman 
preached the installation sermon February 
28 for his former intern. 


Burlington, lowa fallowehie fransfOrns 
carriage house into Unitarian center 


ON THEIR WAY: Members of the Unitarian Fellowship of Burlington, Iowa, didn’t 
wait to reach church status before buying and equipping a building. Included in this 
picture from the dedication are: (left to right) Curtis Reese, director, Abraham Lin- 
coln Center, Chicago; Frank Schramm, active Unitarian layman; Spencer Day, Presi- 
dent of the Iowa Unitarian Association; and Randall Hilton, regional director of the 


Western Conference. 


New Fellowship heads 
mental health plan 


The Unitarian fellowship of Jackson, 
Mississippi (the only Unitarian group in 
the state) has given a series of programs on 
mental health advertised widely through- 
out the city with letters, handbills, posters 
and newspaper articles. 

“This program is presented as a com- 
munity service for the people of Jackson by 
the Unitarian Fellowship of Jackson” read 
every piece of literature mailed out during 
the series. Entitled “Program for Family 
Living,” it consists of six films on person- 
ality problems with a leading psychologist 
or educator present to lead discussion after 
presentation of the film. This group of 
new Unitarians is less than a year old. 


PETER MOLYNEAUX 


Peter Molyneaux, “staunch champion of 
Southern conservatism” (N.Y. Times) died 
in Dallas on January 9. Publisher of The 
Southern Weekly until a few months ago, 
and formerly on the staff of a number of 
southern and southwestern papers, he edited 
The Texas Monthly, The Texas Weekly, The 
Texas Digest, The Southwestern Banking and 
Industry Magazine and in 1941 was elected 
president of the Southwest Economic Bu- 
reau. A member of the First Unitarian 
Church of Dallas, he was ordained a Uni- 
tarian minister after attending Meadville 
Theological School, and served as minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Wheeling, W. Va. 
in 1910-11. He was a trustee of the Carne- 


-gie Endowment for International Peace. 


The Burlington, Iowa, Unitarian Fellow- 
ship recently dedicated its new meeting 
house at a Sunday service, thus taking an- 
other step towards reestablishing a Unitarian 
Church in that city. The service was con- 
ducted by Dr. Curtiss W. Reese, president 
of the Western Unitarian conference for the 
past twelve years and dean of Chicago’s 
Abraham Lincoln center, an inter-racial set- 
tlement house. Rev. Randall S. Hilton, Re- 
gional Director of the AUA, assisted in con- 
ducting the service. 

The first Unitarian Church in Burlington 
was dissolved in 1850, ten years after it was 
founded. Exactly 100 years later, in 1950, 
the present fellowship was founded. Previ- 
ously the fellowship met at the YWCA; now 
services are held in the meeting house on the 
first and third Sundays of every month—the 
first conducted by a visiting minister, and 
the second by either a lay leader or a min- 
ister. The first service was led by Rev. 
Charles W. Phillips of the First Unitarian 
Church, Des Moines, Ia. 

Early in 1952 the property on which the 
meeting house stands was acquired. The 
meeting house, formerly a carriage house, 
then a garage, was completely remodeled, 
and now includes a main meeting room, a 
lounge, a small kitchen, and rest and cloak 
rooms. Later the second story of the meeting 
house will be divided into smaller rooms for 
church school purposes. 


PICTURE ROCK RANCH 


Where Unitarians meet 
Good Food, Good Horses 
& Good Fun 


Winslow C, Sisson Cortaro, Ariz. 
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FEDERAL UNION QUESTION BOX 


Is there any danger that Federal Union 
will cripple or destroy the special genius 
of either the Universalists or Unitar- 
ians? (Mr. C.M.A., Syracuse, N.Y.) 

The best answer is that in the field of 
religious education, where there has been 
very close cooperation for many years, the 
most significant forward steps in the area 
of creative endeavor have been taken as a 
result of this combined effort. 

If partial or entire secession from the 
union was necessary, could this be done? 
(Mr. W. H., Toronto, Canada) 

Yes. Just as the power to institute federal 
union lies with the delegates from the 
churches of both denominations, so does the 
power of dissolution. The federation may 
be terminated after delegates at a regular 
or special business meeting of either the 
American Unitarian Association or the Uni- 
versalist Church of America have so voted. 
If we’re going to have a new church, the 
Commission should prepare a statement 
of belief which we may examine before 
committing ourselves. (Mr. M. H., Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

It is the hope and dream of some Univer- 
salists and some Unitarians that ultimately 
our two denominations may federate com- 
pletely. But that is not under consideration 
in the present vote, nor can it ever come to 
pass, unless the churches of both denomina- 
tions decide, at some later time, to do so. 

Because the AUA and the UCA will con- 
tinue their separate identities and major 
functions (even in the event of a vote to 


Academic freedom 
(Continued from page 17) 

observation based on twenty-five years of 
close association with college students and 
faculties. During these years, I have known 
literally thousands of students and hundreds 
of teachers. Communism has never been 
rampant among them, and is not now. I 
object strongly to free-swinging, smear 
statements to the effect that American col- 
leges and universities are hot-beds of Com- 
munism. It simply is not true. 

On the other hand, it is true that there 
have been and still are some Communists 
among both students and staffs. It is also 
true that some faculty people and some 
administrators have been woefully lax in 
ridding their institutions of Communists. 
This laxity is dangerous and inexcusable. 
Any Communists are too many. They 
should be exposed and dismissed now. 
Any decent, responsible and honorable 
inquiry which will lead to that end will be 
welcome. We must use great care in root- 
ing out the Communists to be sure that 
we do not injure the non-Communist 
(but possibly nonconformist) teacher in 
the process. Academic freedom must not 
be destroyed under the guise of defending 
it, nor be lost by default through failure 
to defend it by getting rid of the Com- 
munist few. 
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federate the areas of education, publications 
and public relations), and the new Joint 
Board of Administration will not be a new 
church, there has not seemed to be a need 
for a new statement of belief. Universalist 
beliefs and Unitarian beliefs will obtain as 
before. The new board will just be an agent 
for each, delegated by each to do specific 
jobs. 


PRECIOUS DECORATIONS: As does 
the West Newton Unitarian Church, the 
First Parish of Framingham, Mass. decor- 
ates its Christmas tree with Unitarian Appeal 
contributions. Here children of the church 
school fasten checks and bills to the gift tree. 
Left to right: Susan Allen, Charles Allen, 
Peter Allen, William Coleman and Elizabeth 
Crompton. 

A. R. SHELANDER of Sharon, Massa- 
chusetts, is the settled minister of the North 
Unitarian Church of New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, beginning in February, 1953. Mr. 
Shelander has been supplying in the pulpits 
of various churches since his pastorate in 
Sharon ended in 1949 and has now decided 
to take up the active duties of the ministry 


again. 
FE I LT ES ED 


AS THIS YEAR 
TURNS TOWARD SPRING 
BUILD A STRONGER AMERICA 
TRY TO INTRODUCE 
THE SCRIPTURES 
TO A FEW OF YOUR NEIGHBORS 
WHO DO NOT KNOW IT AS 
A SOURCE OF COMFORT AND POWER 


FROM US YOU CAN OBTAIN 
A VERY WIDE VARIETY 
IN MANY LANGUAGES 
AT MODERATE PRICES 
* * * 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Frank Scott Corey Wicks 


Frank S. C. Wicks was born on February 
15, 1868 in Millville, Mass. and died De- 
cember 21, 1952. 

He studied at Meadville Theological 
School, Harvard Divinity School and re- 
ceived the honorary doctorate of divinity 
from Meadville. On June 4, 1894, he was 
ordained in Meadville, Pennsylvania and 
served parishes in Passaic, New Jersey from 
1895 to 1898; Brighton, Mass. from 1898 to 
1905; and in Indianapolis, Ind. from 1905 
to 1938. He was made Minister Emeritus 
of All Souls in Indianapolis in 1938. 

At the memorial service, the present min- 
ister, Rev. E. Burdette Backus said that “the 
outstanding characteristic of the man was 
the warmth of his human relations. He once 
said to me that he never met a new person 
without feeling a rush of friendliness going 
out toward that individual. It was true. He 
had an exceptional capacity for identifying 
himself with his friends and the groups of 
people with whom he worked. He was not 
inclined to be critical but to take them at 
their best. And of course they responded to 
this warmth and appreciation with the 
friendships which were the great joy of his 
life. He was deeply grateful for what people 
meant to him . . . He had more than the 
respect of intelligent men; he had their loy- 
al friendship, deeply permeated with strong 
feeling. His love of little children and their 
response to him was a joy to behold. ... 
Next to his family, his church came first in 
his affections and labor. His achievement 
was outstanding. John Haynes Holmes of 
New York wrote at the time that Dr. Wicks 
became Minister Emeritus that his was one 
of the few truly great ministries of a gener- 
ation and that represents the consensus of 
opinion of his fellow ministers. 

“But his was no sectarian ministry; rather 
he was a minister at large, and this entire 
community was his parish.” 


YOUTH DEMOCRACY 


A splendid experience in youth leadership 
and development is offered at the Unitarian 
High School Conferences at Rowe, Mass. 
Youth leadership, ideals and programs are 
carried through with mature counselors pres- 
ent for expert guidance. 


Campers come from individual churches as 
delegates; or come “on their own” for 1, 2, or 
3 weeks. A low-priced, unique, conference 
camp, progressive and Unitarian. Our 1953 
staff is composed of experienced youth 
leaders. 


Particulars from the Director: 


Rev. George N. Marshall 
639 Main Street 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


UNITARIAN ROWE CAMP 
June 27-July 19, 1953 


for high school age young people 
$3.00 registration—$17.00 weekly rate 


30th season. Affiliated organization, A. U. Aw 
and New England Unitarian Council — 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 
Based upon a recent survey ef the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
counselling, educational and community leader- 

ship. 
For infermation and _ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Frederick May Eliot, President 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RAISE $250 
TO $5000 


@ for your church 
@ Sunday School 
@ Foreign Mission 


CHURCH SEALS 


are the most effec- 
tive fund raising 
plan ever devised. 
Universal appeal... 
low cost.  Illustra- 
tion may be hori- 
zontal or vertical. 
Write for details 
and samples. 


CHURCH OF 
Congregational 
FOUNDED 1714—MiLLIS, MASS. 


E. MORGAN SAVAGE 
Dept. R, 900 Statler Bldg. Boston 16, Mass. 


oks of Remembrance]} 


d Record the life history of your 
church along with the names of those 
whose gifts have benefited your 


church. 

Beautiful, hand-tooled leather 
books with hand-engrossed pages are 
exhibited in carved repositories. 


Also, exquisite stained glass win- 
dows and church furnishings. Send 
for our catalog, 


ITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


’ yi ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
andl 


BENTLEY ASIMON 
7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK [& NF 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Announcements of the seven-field 
curriculum are now available. 


Scholarships granted 
to qualified students. 


PRESIDENT 
WALLACE W. ROBBINS 
9701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite the Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, D.D., Minister; Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Directer of Religious Education; Mr. 


‘John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 


Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church Schoel and 
Adult Group, 9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:80 
p.m.; College Age and Young Adults, 6:0@ p.m. 
Regular Tuesday Pregram: Vesper Service, 5:30 


p.m. ; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH, 
874 Beacon St., the Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, 
and the Rev. Todd James Taylor, Minis- 
ters. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 a.m.; 
Church School 11 a.m.; Children’s Church 11:40 
a.m.; Morning Worship 11 a.m.; Junior Highers 
3 p.m.; High Schoolers 5 p.m.; College-Age Supper 
7 p.m. THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND 
OLE Ee WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VIS- 


KING’S CHAPEL. Corner Tremont and 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Rev. 
George R. Plagenz, Assistant Minister. Sunday 


Service, 11 a. m. Week Days, 12 noon. Monday 
half hour of organ music. Tuesday-Friday, guest 
preachers. All are welcome. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: A. Powell Davies, 
D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 
9:45 a.m. Church office open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Laurence C. Staples, Executive Director. 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Hill, Boston 


Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.00 up 


Wanted: CAMP NURSE 


Unitarian Rowe Camp Inc., Rowe, Mass. 


June 27-July 18. Three weeks in the 
Berkshires. High School age campers. 
$35.00 plus board and room. 
Write: Rev. George N. Marshall, Director 
689 Main Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


GOWN S 


«Pulpit and Choirs 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


see. VESTMENTS + HANGINGS 
C- 


SS STOLES - EMBROIDERIES 
—— 


( -—? Communion Sets: Altar Ap- 


pointments + Altar Brass Goods 


\ 5: se . 
ars ( liona CHURCH GOODS 
CATALOG ! a SUPPLY COMPANY 


ON REQUEST 


821-73 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PAL « 


Alice Hamilton Badger 


The death of Mrs. Alice Hamilton Badger 
of Orlando, Florida which took place last 
spring midway between her eighty-fifth birth- 
day and the sixty-third anniversary of her 
marriage, brought to a close a life that was 
extremely useful and interesting. 

As the wife of an active minister, the Rev. 
George H. Badger, now Minister Emeritus of 
our church in Orlando, Mrs. Badger partici- 
pated very actively in all of her husband’s 
parish work; in the Alliance; in the Sunday 
School; and among young people. 

At Medford, Mass., she was superintend- 
ent of the Sunday School of our church 
there. In Rutherford, N.J. she organized 
what was probably the first Junior Alliance. 
Mrs. Badger was appointed first State Direc- 
tor of the National Alliance for Florida, and 
Eastern States. While actively engaged in 
church and denominational work, perhaps 
her most interesting activities were outside 
the church field, in civic and welfare projects. 
She was president of the Wide Awake 
Women’s Club of Rutherford, N.J. and in 
San Antonio president of the Women’s Club 
at a time when the women’s organization 
had to deal with critical civic conditions 
growing out of the war situation. In Orlando, 
Mrs. Badger brought about a more vigorous 
re-organization of the incipient Day Nursery 
enterprise; and as first president of the re- 
organized Day Nursery she did much to 
make it become what it now continues to be 
—a notable institution of this city. She was 
engaged in building up an organization of 
which she became president—a club of 
young women somewhat along the lines of 
the YWCA but without denominational 
limitations. 


Science 


(Continued from page 20) 
think it of importance that at a time when 
voices are being raised to say that science 
and religion are in conflict, we recognize 
that the intuitions, the methods, and the 
disciplines of science can be very helpful 
as we explore the broader fields. 

I think it important, too, that we keep 
in mind how very importantly the achieve- 
ments of science have contributed to our 
ability to build that Good Society of 
which man has always dreamed. Science 
has added to the stature and the dignity 
of man by giving him additional control 
of his environment, by improving his 
health and his standards of living, and by 
freeing him from fears and superstitions. 

The physical ties which science and 
engineering have provided, to bring all 
the world in closer contact, make mani- 
fest the unity of mankind. What a few 
great prophets and saints could under- 
stand even as they stood on their lonely 
mountain tops, those of us with lesser 
reaches of imagination and spirituality 
can now understand through vivid dem- 
onstration. 

The answer to the world’s difficulties 
is not, therefore, less science, but more 
spirituality, and a greater appreciation of 
how the two overlap and strengthen each 
other. 
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THE NEW RED ANTI-SEMITISM 


Behind today’s headlines from the Soviet 
world—here are facts on the most alarming 
outburst of racism since the Nazi pogroms. 
A Beacon-Commentary study. Chapters in- 
clude: 
The Jewish Purge in the Satellite Countries 
The New Anti-Semitism of the Soviet 
Union ‘ k 
Stalin’s Trojan Horse Against America 
Hungary’s and Rumania’s Nazis-in-Red 
How Totalitarians Gain Absolute Power 
The Near East’s Communist-Fascist Front 
The Prague Trials: Stalin Moves in the 
Footsteps of Hitler 75¢ 


THE HATE CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST THE UN 


By GORDON HALL 


Says WARREN R. AUSTIN, former U. S. 
Representative to the United Nations: I 
have read with interest the page proofs of 
THE HATE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
UN. I believe you are doing a Service in 
publishing background on certain of the ex- 
tremists who have attacked the United Na- 
tions’ and United States’ participation in the 
international organization. 


STALIN'S HOAX ON THE 
COMMUNISTS 


By ERNEST S. PISKO 


An endeavor to clear up the widespread 
misconceptions about Soviet realities, and 
an examination of Stalin’s deviations from 
and perversions of original Marxism. Mr. 
Pisko’s articles were first published in the 
Christian Science Monitor. 50¢ 


Beacon Press 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me the following: 


Enclosed is check....or money order.... 
520) eh ES AA OS Sp EA 

IN aime tri fesas cies ea prea de whet wyatt ss acaieraiare 
FA ddrese 222 \i6 oe Rad te SE tate ela aie 
CORY re Mais ieveies c+ eer Zone .... State .... 
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A RELIGION OF THEIR OWN 


Aims and Techniques of the Liberal Church 
and Church School 


By IRVING R. MURRAY 


So impressive have been the new develop- 
ments in techniques of religious education 
in recent years that the interest of child 
specialists, scientists, ministers, parents, 
teachers, adult groups, and individual lay- 
men has been thoroughly aroused. Should 
children be “given” a set of religious be- 
liefs, or work out a “religion of their own” 
which will stand by them under the trials 
and doubts of real life? If the latter, how is 
this done? Here is a penetrating answer. 


T5¢ 


CHARACTER EDUCATION AND 
SPIRITUAL VALUES IN AN 
ANXIOUS AGE 


By RUDOLF DREIKURS 


A challenging discussion of the increasingly 
difficult and complex task which confronts 
parents and educators as they seek to guide 
their children in an anxious world, by the 
author of Introduction to Individual Psy- 
chology; The Nervous System; Education 
Without Coercion; The Challenge of Mar- 
riage; The Challenge of Parenthood; etc. 


ONS NM SMV VS VV YS SS 
eS Bee eS 


FOR FREEDOM AND BELIEF 


A Manual for Unitarians 
By PAUL N. CARNES 


This is a handbook on the progress of the 
liberal religious movement known as Uni- 
tarianism, and on the potentialities for the 
future of that movement. Excellent for 
study groups, and recommended reading for 
interested strangers. * 75¢ 


RELIGION IN THE BIBLE 


By A. POWELL DAVIES 


This is an incisive, brilliant demolition of 
certain Bible-thumping evangelists of our 
day who make extravagant claims on the 
“authority” of a Bible with which they do 
not seem to be at all familiar. Behind the 


_informed knowledge of the author flashes a 


50¢ 


ready wit. 


CAN WE AFFORD 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM ? 


A discussion of the question: “What is the 
extent, or what should be the extent, of 
freedom of expression by a teacher or by a 
professor?” A debate by Carey McWilliams, 
McGeorge Bundy, and Allen A. Zoll at the 
Harvard Law School Forum. 50¢ 


The Christian Register: Index to Vol. 131 (1952) 


Emily G. Balch 
Joseph Barth 
Berkeley Blake 
Joseph Blau 

John Nicholls Booth 


Erwin Canham 
Hollis L. Caswell 
Zechariah Chafee Jr. 
Henry H. Cheetham 
Norman Cousins 


A. Powell Davies 
A. Powell Davies 
Monroe E. Deutsch 


Norman D. Fletcher 


Erwin Gaede 
Louis H. Gerties 
Aron S. Gilmartin 
Arthur Graham 


Gordon D. Hall 
Donald Harrington 
Homer Hilton Jr. 
Duncan Howlett 


Institute For Associated Research 


Homer Jack ~ 
Homer Jack 

Charles R. Joy 
Charles R. Joy 


John Kielty 
James R. Killian 


Alfred McClung Lee 


Edward C. Mack 
George Marshall 
Grace Martin 

Louis Mayer 

Harry C. Meserve 
Lester Mondale 

M. F. Ashley Montagu 
Irving Murray 


Walter B. Pedersen 
Leslie Pennington 
Dexter Perkins 
Herbert A. Philbrick 


An Exploration Of The Infinite Feb. 
Florida Bombs Lead To Brotherhood Feb. 
Must Lent Mean Denial? Feb. 
Are You An Atheist? Mar. 
A Unitarian In Tito-land Oct. 
Defeat For The Big Lie July 
Have Our Public Schools Gone Soft? Dec. 
Three Evils And America’s Destiny May 
You Exuberant U. S. Unitarians Mar. 
We Don’t Have Time For War Oct. 
Ignorance, Inc.; Thriving Industry May 
Reply To Father Ellis Jan. 
How To Kill A University Apr. 
Conspiracy Against Our Schools Jan. 
Mr. Pew And The Preachers Sept. 
How We Fought The Zoll Forces Jan. 
What Lent And Easter Mean To A Unitarian Mar. 
The ‘Watchdog Minority’ May 
The Hate Campaign Vs. The UN Oct. 
Looking Backward From 1960 Jan. 
Is A Child’s Religion Set By Law? Sept. 
The Festival Of Christmas Dec. 
Our Fight For Time Feb. 
Monkeys, Men and Mortimer Adler Apr. 
Crisis In South Africa Nov. 
Magic In The Middle East Apr. 
Chin Oo Do—Korean Boys’ Town Dec. 
A Minority Holds The Key July 
This I Believe : Mar. 
4 Who Defied Compromise Sept. 
Citizens Of The “‘Gilded Age” May 
Liberals Can Be Compatible Sept. 
Children Not Allowed Dec. 
Schweitzer In Europe Nov. 
Politics Needs Religion Oct. 
A Unitarian Answers Anthropologist Mead Mar. 
The Go-Getter Spirit ~ Nov. 
How To Kill A University July 
Hollywood Democracy For Japan? Feb. 
A Time For _Solidari May 
‘Operation Rat-Hole? July 


The Communist And The Liberal Mar, 


Charles W. Phillips A Moral Basis For Eugenic Sterilization Apr. 
Curtis W. Reese Let The Churches Confess Their Sins July 
Hans W. Reinhardt Under Totalitarian Terror Apr. 
Sheldon Shepard Freedom Re A Vitam In Supplement Mar. 
Charles B. Seib The Judge Objects Nov. 
George D. Stoddard UN: 20th Century Peace Marathon Nov. 
Kenneth C. Walker Another Unitarian In The White House? ‘ 
Ross Allen Weston Billy Graham—A Religious Disas . May 
Edwin H. Wilson Lee Jones’ ‘Public And Private eal Dec. 


Shall Our Public Libraries Be Kept Free? ; Sept. 


